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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
NEW TOWNS OR EXTENSIONS ? 


idea, now the basis of national 

policy, is the development of 
planned towns of moderate size, sus- 
tained by local employment, and 
separated from other towns by wide 
expanses of farm-land. With this 
physical pattern Howard coupled the 
social ownership of increments of land 
value. 

Both the pattern and the public 
financial benefit can be attained in 
more ways than one. Extensions of 
existing small towns, combined with a 
national compensation-betterment ad- 
justment, could conceivably achieve a 
result close to Howard’s ideal. 
Howard’s followers have in fact taken 
the lead in promoting both. 

The uproar over Stevenage and 
other designated sites for country- 
town expansions is, however, a re- 
minder of the solid practical advan- 
tages of Howard’s own method: 
building New Towns on almost open 
sites. Disturbance is less, planning is 
freer and more adaptable to present- 
day needs, and the benefit to the 
countryside on balance greater. 

Undoubtedly where large popula- 
tions have to be resettled rapidly, 
completely New Towns are better. 
Existing country towns should not be 
expanded too quickly, or their char- 
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acter and social life will be over- 
whelmed, That may be necessary in 
some regions, and in the long run 
some towns may benefit by the re- 
volution in their lives. But the matter 
requires careful consideration in each 
case. 

A wise policy will build New Towns 
in each region, especially where rapid 
development is imperative, and it will 
promote the expansion, at less speed, 
of many country towns. There should 
be no bias for either method to the 
exclusion of the other. There is no 
conflict of interest. Much the same 
area of land (a tiny fraction of our 
farm-land) will be absorbed. And if 
the dispersal is carried out on the scale 
necessary, there is ample development 
available for both old and new towns. 

Some country towns could accept 
additional population at once, while 
the entirely New Towns are getting 
ready to receive them. They should 
be given the necessary priority for 
industry and housing. 

In particular, the highest priority 
should be given to Letchworth and 
Welwyn, which are at the same time 
New Towns and existing country 
towns capable of and organised for 
immediate expansion. And sites should 
be designated for further New Towns 
with the minimum of delay. 
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PLANNING 


COMES 


BY F. J. 


FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY humane 
and intelligent observers have mourned 
the state of our industrial towns and 
the form of their continuing develop- 
ment. Gradually there has been added 
an increasing concern for the agricul- 
tural countryside, which suffered econ- 
omic denudation while towns were 
being choked by economic success. In 
the last forty years the chaotic efforts 
of townspeople to remedy their per- 
sonal lack of space have brought a 
new injury to the countryside, sum- 
marised in the term “urban sprawl.” 
And in the last twenty-five years we 
have become conscious of a further 
phenomenon, complicating the rest— 
the drift of population, no longer only 
from country to town, but from 
regions based on static or declining in- 
dustries to regions where lighter in- 
dustries and service businesses were 
expanding. 

Through all this period the litera- 
ture on urban and rural conditions has 
been predominantly denunciatory. The 
pubiic mind had to be awakened to a 
realisation of the social evils that ex- 
isted and were extending. Poets, novel- 
ists, artists, religious leaders and other 
sensitive folk naturally took the lead in 
this necessary task. Equally naturally 
they fastened on particular evils that 
came before their eyes. Each saw a 
different evil or group of evils. Many 
identified the distressing facts with the 
nature of industrialism and commerce. 
They attacked too automatically the 
functional class responsible for econo- 
mic progress, and overlooked the 
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steady enthusiasm of the masses for 
mechanical progress. They made a tre- 
mendous impression, for without doubt 
the masses, both in town and country, 
resented the conditions into which the 
progress of invention and organisation 
had thrust them. Phases of bewilder- 
ment occurred; and just as, at an ex- 
cited moment, mobs of Lancashire 
workers resorted to frame-smashing, so 
there were times when popular senti- 
ment was disposed to destroy urbanism 
and return to rural simplicity. Never- 
theless, a deep sense that economic 
development could some day bring real 
benefits to the people prevailed. The 
poets, priests and philosophers who 
condemned modern industrialism out- 
right never carried popular opinion 
with them in this country, though in 
some other countries they did. 


PREFERENCE FOR TOWN LIFE 


Rightly or wrongly, the common- 
sense of the people of Western civilisa- 
tion has never seriously wavered in its 
choice of urbanism, with its present 
squalor and its promise of future com- 
fort, against the poverty without prom- 
ise of a mainly rural economy. That 
preference is as strong as ever. Even 
the cutting-off of heat and light from 
houses and factories in the crisis of 
February, 1947, did nothing to de- 
stroy the faith of the townspeople 
(four-fifths of our nation) in a highly- 
organised industrialism. The failure is 
regarded as obviously temporary. Pro- 
bably some “high-ups” are to blame 
for this interruption of the natural 
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trend to a more comfortable life for 
all. It can be put right; and if the pre- 
sent management cannot put it right, 
another will come along which can. 
Philosophers may shake their heads, at 
this obstinate optimism; but there is a 
century and a half of teaching behind 
it, and it is one of the most important 
of social facts. 
PLANNING ACCEPTED 

It explains, indeed, why there is such 
readiness to accept social planning, in 
spite of its irritating incidence on the 
life of the individual. That the pursuit 
by each person and each economic 
unit of their own advantage will 
produce (as was once believed) the 
maximum total benefit to all persons 
has been proved a fallacy in many 
fields; and not least in our own field 
of physical development. Hence the 
modern faith in governmental control 
or planning. Its exaggeration to an 
ideology and the belief that the “com- 
munity” interest is more important 
than the individual interest, is a swing 
of the mental pendulum which may 
be going too far in one direction, and 
may yet swing back too far in the 
other direction. In every field, that de- 
pends on the wisdom with which the 
planning is exercised. It is vital to keep 
in mind that there is no “community” 
interest apart from the interests of per- 
sons within the community. It is vital 
also to keep in mind that all such per- 
sonal interests have equal validity, no 
matter how wrong, stupid or unedu- 
cated the interests of some persons 
may seem to others who have for the 
moment the ear of authority. 


CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL 
PLANNING 


For the success of any form of social 
control, or planning, three things are 
necessary. First, there must be a set of 
aims which meet the desires of the 
great majority of persons and the re- 
quirements of all functional groups 
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essential to society. Second, there must 
be the necessary laws and admini- 
strative machinery. Third, there must 
be an administrative personnel fully 
seized with the aims and competent to 
work the machinery. 

Not one of these three conditions 
was in being in 1942. Planners them- 
selves were at sixes and sevens about 
aims, and no group carried with it 
public support. Even if planners had 
agreed about the aims, planning 
powers were useless for the purposes 
they had in mind. And if they had 
been united in aims and were given the 
powers, planners were not numerous 
or skilled enough to do the job. 

Since 1942 there has been in Great 
Britain so immense a change in the 
planning situation that planners may 
well stand open-mouthed at the oppor- 
tunity now presented to them. 


LOCAL PLANNING 

The Planning Acts from 1909 to 
1932, with their inadequate provisions 
for compensation for depreciated 
values, held planners down, in the 
main, to the uninspiring task of put- 
ting a little local order into the hate- 
ful process of suburban sprawl. They 
could not restrain building on the 
edges of cities; they could only regu- 
late its density, prevent by zoning 
the mixing-up of uses, and see that 
roads reasonably connected up. It was 
a lot better than nothing, and it was a 
useful training in technique, but it left 
the major evils of urban growth un- 
touched. The local authorities charged 
with planning in these city-fringe 
areas could not afford compensation 
for green-belt zoning. And the exten- 
sion of planning powers to built-up 
areas came up against a variant of the 
same difficulty. Planning for redevelop- 
ment at reduced density would have 
entailed compensation beyond the 
local authorities’ means, even had they 
been willing to take the initiative in a 
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policy that meant loss of population 
and of rateable value. 

Small wonder that in these circum- 
stances some planners entertained 
policies that might evade the compen- 
sation issue! The idea of accepting 
high density, of building multi-storey 
flats, and dressing them up with “com- 
munal facilities’”’ and parklike sur- 
roundings, originated with architects 
rather than planners, but planners 
faced with the compensation obstacle 
were tempted by it. So were the 
countryside preservationists, many of 
whom honestly thought the urban pro- 
letariat would be perfectly happy 
stacked up in flats, and that the 
menace of suburban sprawl could be 
defeated in this way. The prospects of 
democratic planning were at their 
lowest in the pre-war decade when 
this method of solving at one stroke 
the urban and rural problems was 
fashionable among the articulate. The 
advocates of organised dispersal, 
though dispirited by the long neglect 
of their policy, were not silent, and 
many planners felt they were in prin- 
ciple right. Probably neither group 
was understood by the public as a 
whole, who still accepted as the best 
attainable ideal the suburban home 
with its corollary of a long and costly 
daily journey. Nor was there any 
chance of the public embracing plan- 
ning with enthusiasm so long as the 
planners failed to agree on a policy 
both acceptable and practicable. 


CHANGE OF OUTLOOK 


By a miracle of fortune, in which 
the Barlow Report, the air-raids of 
1940-41, and the personal vision of a 
number of Ministers in successive 
Governments played important parts, 
the conflict on policy has been re- 
solved. There is now substantial agree- 
ment among planners on a long-term 
programme that can give most people 
the sort of dwellings they want, that 
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serves the technical needs of industry, 
that safeguards 99 per cent. of agri- 
cultural land, that provides for the re- 
vival of local communities, that re- 
lieves the congested cities and gives 
hope to the declining market towns, 
and that offers in new towns oppor- 
tunities for the enterprising and scope 
for modern architecture and tech- 
nique. The sudden almost universal 
acceptance of the policy of Dispersal, 
Green Belts and New Towns is the 
most heartening thing that has hap- 
pened in the history of planning. 


THE NEW MACHINE 

Without this consolidation of ideas, 
the enactment of the necessary powers 
would not have been possible. You 
cannot build a machine until you 
know what you want it to do. But this 
country has been fortunate also in the 
presence in successive Governments of 
Ministers who have seen the post-war 
opportunity for planning and have 
given, among many other problems, 
priority to the necessary high-level 
working out of methods and mach- 
inery. At times we may have been 
impatient at the slowness and timidity 
with which the Barlow thesis seemed 
to be accepted, and the equivocations 
that accompanied each step of the 
acceptance. Looking back over the 
last five years, we can see that each 
move was in the right direction, and 
that in the last two years there has 
been an astonishing acceleration. Now, 
with the present Planning Bill, the 
needed powers become more complete 
than any planner could have expected. 


THE 1947 BILL 

The methods proposed in the Bill, 
as to the machinery and legal basis of 
planning, and as to the provisions for 
compensation and betterment, repre- 
sent definite choices among many 
expedients suggested in the Uthwatt 
Report and by associations and 
authorities concerned with planning. 
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They can be criticised on the ground 
that some other combination of ex- 
pedients might, for some reasons or by 
some interests, have been preferable. 
What cannot be denied, however, is 
that the proposals of the Bill* taken 
together, do provide the essential en- 
gine for applying the national policy 
on which all parties are now agreed. 
Given continued suppert of that policy 
by the public over a period that must 
test their patience, and given com- 
petence in the planners, a_ better 
Britain is possible. Behind the Bill 
anyone can discern the clear think- 
ing and decisive strength of the Mini- 
ster, and the determination of the 
Government not to miss the unique 
opportunity given by the period of re- 
construction. Whatever criticisms sup- 
porters of planning may have of this 
and that provision of the Bill, they 
must pay tribute to the completeness 
of its logic. This was indeed evident 
in the reception of the Bill by spokes- 
men of all parties in the Second Read- 
ing debate. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
RETAINED 

The fundamental character of the 
Bill is that it gives effect to the 
supremacy of public control of land 
use, without abolishing private owner- 
ship. This may be called a “middle- 
of-the-road” course. It is not land 
nationalisation, and yet it is national- 
isation of the right of development 
and of the major part of the finance 
of development. Much initiative is left 
to owners, but it is a criticism of the 
Bill that until the Development Charge 
regulations are known the measure of 
incentive to development is uncertain. 
In principle the idea of a variable 
Charge is attractive, as it could be 
used to stimulate and retard develop- 





*The Town and Country Planning 
Association has prepared a summary of 
the main provisions of the Bill. Price 
sixpence, available now. 
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ment in time and place to accord with 
planning requirements, and a national 
economic policy. Nevertheless, the un- 
certainty as to how it will work is a 
weakness which can only be removed 
by a disclosure of the intended proce- 
dure, and the sooner that occurs the 
better. It may be the réle of this 
country to find the happy marriage 
between “socialist planning” and pri- 
vate initiative, the workable balance 
between collective control and per- 
sonal freedom in economic affairs. 
The present trend may be to under- 
estimate the importance of private 
initiative. But the Bill will fit into a 
balanced conception if the consensus 
of national opinion goes that way. 

As to the adequacy or otherwise of 
the £300 million global compensation 
fund, planners will probably be dis- 
posed to be impartial, with a leaning 
towards generosity which they can 
justify by their certainty that planning 
will pay the community handsomely. 
What is of supreme importance for 
planning is that the compensation 
both for development rights and for 
future loss of value caused by plan- 
ning restrictions on redevelopment, 
become under this Bill a national 
charge. Green belts and reduced con- 
gestion thus become, for the first time, 
financially practicable. 

Space does not permit of a full dis- 
cussion of the provisions of this Bill. 
Nor, by the time this appears, will 
that be necessary. Parliament may be 
trusted to improve the measure in de- 
tail, and Mr. Silkin may be trusted not 
to give way on the powers essential to 
planning on the accepted lines. 


THE FUTURE 


Planning, which now has clear aims, 
and is acquiring the necessary status 
and powers with this Bill, may be said 
to have come of age at last. It faces 
a task of momentous importance and 

(Continued on page 22) 





FARMERS 


AND 


THE NEW TOWNS: 


BY WILFRID ROBERTS, M.P. g 


HE leaders of the National Farm- 
ers’ Union recognise that careful 
planning of new towns should do 
less damage to agriculture than the 
haphazard development of the past. In 
the past valuable agricultural land had 
no protection from the speculative 
builder or the Housing Committee of 
the Local Authority. The difference in 
value between good and bad agricul- 
tural land was of relatively little im- 
portance in comparison with its site 
value. Moreover, level, well drained 
land which is often the best from an 
agricultural point of view is also ideal 
for building. 
Farmers realise that the protection 


afforded by the Town and Country 
Planning Act passed by the Coalition 
Government during the war under 
which representatives of the Ministry 
of Agriculture must be consulted in 
planning schemes, is of value. Although 
Mr. Silkin resisted amendments to the 
New Towns Bill designed to protect 
agriculture, he gave assurances that in 
siting the new towns, the Ministry of 
Agriculture would have every oppor- 
tunity of making representations to the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning. Nevertheless, if a new town is 
to be built it must occupy land which 
is being farmed. It may not be the 
best agricultural land, but it will reduce 





In the past 
no stretch of farmland 
near a big city 
was safe from the threat 


of building 


| agricultural production and for the in- 
dividual farmers concerned it is not 
very much consolation to be told that 
their farms are, at any rate, less pro- 
ductive than some others that might 
have been sacrificed. 

It is probably true that the reaction 
of the individual farmer against build- 
ing development is no stronger now 
than it was in the past but under the 


a old piecemeal system, the farmer who 


was dispossessed had no means of 
‘making his misfortunes heard. Under 
the New Towns Bill farmers can use 
the procedure of a local inquiry to get 
full publicity for their objections. In 
the inquiries which have taken place 
the farmers’ case has been stated fairly 
and with moderation. That case has 
been stated against the background of 
the need for increased food produc- 
tion, and insistent demands from 
authority that the best use should be 
made of every acre. Very naturally the 
farmer who is going to lose his land 
reacts sharply to the proposal and has 
the sympathy of others and the full 
support of his organisation. 

Each of the new towns in the 
Greater London Plan would cover 
some 5,000 acres for the built up area 
with a green belt surrounding it of a 
similar size. In the built up area some- 
thing between 50 and 100 farms are 
involved in each proposal. If they are 
owner-occupiers they will be compen- 
sated for their land on a basis which 
has been vigorously opposed by those 
representing the interest of the land 
owner, and in addition they will have 
compensation for disturbance. If they 
are not owner occupiers but tenants, 
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Welwyn Garden City 


A new town planned from the outset, with its limits determined in advance, does 
less harm to agricultural interests than haphazard development. It can bring positive 


gain to surrounding farmers and market gardeners. 


In addition, more® food is 


produced in Welwyn gardens than was grown on the site before the town was built. 


they will get compensation on the 
same basis as if they were being dis- 
possessed by an agricultural land 
owner. Tenant farmers have waged a 


long battle to achieve the present day 
degree of security of tenure, but are 
not satisfied that the law as it stands is 
adequate to do justice to a man who 


is displaced. It is an oft repeated 
truism that farming is an occupation 
unlike other business. It is still difficult 
for those who are not connected with 
farming to understand the intimate 
association of the farmer with his own 
particular farm, perhaps for the larger 
part of his lifetime. The farmer knows 
his land: he has adjusted his methods 
to it over a long period. Moreover, i 

these days he may have built up a 
valuable herd of dairy cattle at con- 


siderable expense and if he is forced 
to sell out, it is quite uncertain whether 
he will be able to replace it at a similar 
value, if and when he gets another 
farm. And this leads to what is per- 
haps the major concern of farmers who 
will be dispossessed in these circum- 
stances—the demand for farms at pre- 
sent far exceeds the supply. Business 
men are taking up farming. Small far- 
mers who did well during the war are 
looking for larger farms and with the 
security which will be provided under 
the new Agricultural Bill the difficulty 
of finding a vacant farm will be even 
greater. Ordinary householders whose 
houses are pulled down under the 
plans for the new towns will have an 
alternative provided, but it will not be 
possible to provide the farmer with 
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another farm. It is arguable, therefore. 
- that farmers should have some special 
' compensation for loss of livelihood. 
' If a farmer has a milk round he will 
_ be compensated for the goodwill con- 
' cerned as a trader, but there is this 

widespread feeling that the compensa- 

tion for the farmer who is dispossessed 
‘is quite inadequate to re-establish him 

in a similar position to that which he 
- occupied. 
All this is particularly true of rural 
districts which are some distance from 
expanding towns, and where, there- 
fore, there has been no expectation 
' that they might be engulfed when 
» building restarted. For instance, at the 

' Stevenage inquiry it was pointed out 
by a spokesman of the farmers that 
both in the neighbourhood of Welwyn 
and Letchworth, the agricultural ten- 
ants of the garden city had recognised 
that their land would be needed for 
development and had farmed accord- 







































































































ingly. At the Stevenage inquiry the 

joel farmers argued that the two garden 
itive cities should be developed in prefer- 
1 is ence to Stevenage itself. It was further 
uilt, suggested that if the garden cities and 
the new towns were all developed 

‘ced there would be far too much urban 
ther development in the whole area. One 
ilar result would be that the green belts 
ther of each would merge and agriculture 
per- would be very seriously curtailed over 
who a large area. Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
um- himself was quoted as intending that 
pre- agriculture in the green belts should 
ness be definitely subservient to the interest 
far- of: the towns, the green-belts being. for 
are recreation and open to the townsmen 

the for walking. If towns people under- 
nder stood about farming the interference 
ulty with agriculture need not be too great, 
even that is if they would shut gates, avoid 
hose wandering over growing crops and 
the prevent their dogs from chasing cattle 

e an and sheep. At the Stevenage inquiry 
rt be it was also contended, and expert wit- 
nesses confirmed, that the land was as 
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good as any in the county of Hertford- 
shire and that there were alternative 
sites less valuable to agriculture. No 
doubt it is true that in choosing Steven- 
age, the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, with the advice of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, gave due con- 
sideration to the agricultural value of 
the land, but even so the agricultural 
value is only one of many considera- 
tions even if an important one. 

To conclude, therefore, it is agreed 
by the farmers through their own 
organisation that building new towns 
is preferable tc unplanned develop- 
ment. It is not always possible, how- 
ever, to avoid relatively good agri- 
cultural land in the siting of the towns, 
and even when the interests of town 
development and agriculture have 
been reconciled to the greatest possible 
extent, the hardship imposed upon the 
individuai farmers who are dispos- - 
sessed, is considerable. 

The farmer is conscious of the im- 
portance of food production; he has 
his own personal interest in his farm. 

Unfortunately for him new housing 
is a Vital necessity. If our old towns 
had been better planned in the past, 
less waste of space would have 
occurred, and perhaps to-day less new 
land would be needed. But our old 
towns exist, sprawling at the edges and 
congested at the centre, and if we are 
to make them fit to live in they must 
be thinned out and_ reorganised. 
Some unspoiled country will, there- 
fore, have to be sacrificed and some 
feod production lost. And so, very 
naturally, the farmer sees the objec- 
tions and disadvantages more clearly 
than the advantages. There are great 
advantages in making these new com- 
munities in preference to always ex- 
tending the old, but the benefit goes 
to the country as a whole, to some ex- 
tent to agriculture viewed also as a 
whole, but not to the individual 
farmers whose land is needed. 
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A PSYCHO-ANALYST LOOKS 
AT TOWN PLANNING 


By Edward Glover, M.D. 


TPFXHERE are occasions when a 
psycho-analyst might, with some 
justice, be defined not only as a 
person incapable of minding his own 
business, but as one who apparently 
believes all other people to be incap- 
able of managing theirs. And in fact, 
however disinterested his motives, a 
psycho-analyst’s incursions into social 
or political science are usually met 
with some degree of opposition and 
irritation. It might well be thought, 
for instance, that to lecture readers 
of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING on 
the desirability of studying the uncon- 
scious mind is an exercise in forlorn 
endeavour, that a movement suf- 
ficiently close to practical politics to 
have a Ministry of its very own is 
usually impervious to the suggestion 
that practice should be regulated by 
underlying principles. In the case of 
the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation the exact reverse is the case. 
Indeed, looking over the literature of 
the Association, it is refreshing to find 
an understanding of the nature of 
society that would do credit to any 
sociologist and put not a few to shame. 
We are, of course, entitled to expect 
that those who seek to arrange the 
habitations of families should have a 
good understanding of the cultural 
importance of the family itself. Never- 
theless, in these days, when we are 


about to celebrate our military 
triumph over Nazi ideologies by 
building a new totalitarianism in 


Britain, it is encouraging to read pas- 
sages such as this from Louis Mum- 
ford: “If the will to live prevails, a 
new cult of the family will restore it 
to a central place in our economy and 
our culture: the family will play a 
more conscious and purposive réle in 


the nurture of its members: and the 
whole * problem of housing’ will be 
stated in quite different terms.” 

Here is sound psychology: the 
family is not only the core of our 
civilisation, it is the point at Which 
our culture is transmitted. By trans- 
mission of culture, | do not mean the 
transfer of scientific thought or of 
conventional systems of omftorality 
from university or other pedagogic 
centres to the grown-up population. 
Culture is transmitted from one gener- 
ation to another during the formative 
period of childhood when parents, by 
example more than by precept, can 
guide their offspring from an animal- 
like egocentricity to a state of relative 


altruism. It is on this altruism, on the. 


capacity, that is, to care for external 
objects that social cohesion and demo- 
cratic institutions depend. Without 
social cohesion the most enlightened 
of family cultures has little chance of 
spreading or acquiring momentum. 
From this point of view a town can 
be defined as a matrix in which 
families are embedded, or a series of 
roughly concentric social circles sur- 
rounding any given family. And if 
we are asked to define a family the 
answer is: a matrix in which any 
given member of it is embedded. Sub- 
dividing the various members in terms 
of mobility, we soon find ourselves in 
the nursery (if there is a nursery), 
where for about twenty out of the 
twenty-four hours the infant is liter- 


ally embedded and sleeps almost as it, 


slept in the matrix of the womb. 
Psychologically the centre of any 
given town is not the Cathedral Square 
or the Town Hall, but an infant in its 
crib. 

Following this train of thought, it 
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is clear that in principle Town Plan- 
ning must serve a variety of needs, 
depending in the first instance on the 
age, degree of mobility and relative 
helplessness of the individual. There 
is, of course, no limit to the sub- 
divisions in which mankind can be 
arranged, but for our present purpose 
we can distinguish: infants in the 
papoose stage; children up to effec- 
tive walking age, i.e., about 34 ‘years, 
when they can wander at will but 
are easily controlled; children from 
35 to the age of puberty; adolescents; 
adults; and senescents who can no 
longer move much beyond the garden 
gate (if there is a garden gate). Hap- 
pily this classification can be simpli- 
fied a good deal. The social needs of 
infants and senescents can be met well 
enuugh within the nursery or by the 
fireside in a _ grandfather chair— 
although it is well to remember that 
in summer time a tree in a garden 
provides an appropriate and healthful 
spot for the siestas of both sucklings 
and gaffers. 

Here we encounter our first dilemma. 
A Town Planner is confronted with 
certain urgent practical tasks, in par- 
ticular the reform of existing abuses. 
For him the decentralisation from a 
city of 500,000 people into ten suit- 
ably scattered centres of 50,000, each 
of them mapped out in districts of 
10,000 which in turn are constituted of 
“neighbourhood” units of 1,000 or 
sO, represents in most respects a great 
advance on our existing policy of 
laisser faire. It must nevertheless be 
recognised that it is a plan more suited 
to the requirements of adults and 
adolescents than of children. And if 
there is any object in making the 
family a focal point in town planning 
itis surely that, subject to the require- 
ments of self-preservation, the psycho- 
logical needs of children must be a 
decisive factor. The child’s capacity 
to displace interest from the family to 
the neighbourhood is limited, and if 
we were to plan only for children up 
to the age of puberty it is probable 
that a village having a population up 
to 2.000 would be more desirable in 
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almost every way than the most ad- 
mirably ordered neighbourhood unit 
in a district of a well-planned town. 

It would seem to me, therefore, that 
in planning towns of, shall we say, 
50,000 we must clearly distinguish the 
1espective needs of children, adole- 
scents and adults. Priority should, I 
think, be given to the needs of child- 
producing families; and this would in- 
volve planting separate neighbourhood 
units not just in the outer rings of the 
town but well in the agricultural belt 
beyond. Nor should the detailed 
structure of these familial neighbour- 
hood units be neglected. Children 
develop best in conditions of security 
and self-enhancement. They cannot 
cope with large things and tend to be 
afraid of them. They should be able 
to feel that the community belongs to 
them, and that they are of importance 
to it. Their neighbourhood unit should 
therefore have the same intimate at- 
mosphere as a small village. There 
should, for example, be shops there 
against the low-set windows of which 
urchins of both sexes can flatten their 
covetous noses. Once child-rearing is 
over, the family, if its members felt so 
disposed, could transfer to more urban 
surroundings. They often do. 

Now it may be argued that if we 
take care of the children the adults 
will take care of themselves; that given 
material security and security of occu- 
pation, we may well leave them to 
choose their own habitation. And sub- 
ject to the desirability of preserving 
the countryside, this is true enough in 
its way. Nevertheless, it is well to 
keep in mind the more primary inter- 
ests of grown-ups. After self-preserva- 
tion, love and hate are the central 
preoccupations of man. A_ town 
should therefore support and maintain 
his state of social cohesion particu- 
larly from middle-age onwards, by 
which time the compelling urge of 
family-production diminishes and 
human beings tend once more to fly 
apart and isolate themselves. The 
second function of a town is to pro- 
vide a setting large enough to absorb 
or blanket the innate and acquired 

A 
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hostilities of the adult. It is notorious 
that the small village even more than 
the small town is an incubator in 
which hates, envies and jealousies can 
stew and fester. It is also true that 
some of the more tyrannical forms of 
patriarchalism, from which the Feudal 
System was itself derived, still flour- 
ish, although in different ways, in the 
countryside. But the same unconscious 
mechanism which enables love to be 
displaced from the family circle to in- 
increasingly distant objects permits 
also the transfer of unconscious hos- 
tilities and envies. So long as Blooms- 
bury can look down its nose at 
Chelsea, mock the foibles of South 
Kensington and regard Balham with 
aloof anthropological curiosity, the 
more sociable will the inhabitants of 
Bloomsbury be at home. From the 
grown-up point of view a town should 
be large enough for the more distant 
component areas not to be on speak- 
ing terms. It is this combined need 
for safety and for’ a comparatively 
harmless outlet for hostility which 


accounts for the calculated unneigh-° 


bourliness found in large blocks. of 
flats and which lends an additional 
attraction to the metropolitan warrens 
of the poor. 

Added to this capital cities provide 
cultural facilities not only in the sense 
of resources of mental recreation, but 
- also in that they enable cultural com- 
munities of various sorts to live and 
thrive comparatively free from the 
conventional pressure of the average 
man. In this respect even towns that 
reach the million mark are sadly lack- 
ing. Compared with London, cities 
like Birmingham, Manchester or Glas- 
gow well deserve to be rated as pro- 
vincial. No doubt with increasing 
organisation even small towns may 
come to share facilities that are at pre- 
sent confined to capital cities, and in 
this way happier compromises may be 
found for those who cannot flourish 
either in the village or in the metro- 
politan unit. And I suppose the only 
reasonable solution of the adults 
problem is to provide an ample variety 
of habitation from which, guided by 
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his interests in love, work and re- 


creation he can, it is to be hoped, 


choose of his own free will. 

Here we stumble over the awkward 
fact that in an industrialised civilisa- 
tion—-and there is little evidence at 
present that we intend to abandon 
this form-—the problem of employ- 
ment, whether regulated by private 
enterprise or by State capitalism, is 
influenced by. almost exclusively 
material considerations. It should, I 
think, be one of the first concerns of 
a good Town Planner to promote the 
spiritual values of Town Planning. 
By this | do not mean to suggest that 
spiritual vigour and happiness can be 
produced by however ideal an arrange- 
ment of bricks and mortar. On the 
contrary, it is well to recognise that 
the decisive factors governing human 
adaptation lie not in the environ- 
ment but in the mind. Nevertheless, a 
suitable environment, that is to say, 
one that provides an adequate variety 
of interests and outlets, is a great ad- 
vantage for both child and grown-up. 
It is too seldom recognised that even 
material factors operate as it were by 
courtesy of the mind. No doubt it is 
important to arrange that the factory 
area of a town should lie on this side 
or that of the railway line, or that it 
should be placed in one particular 
quadrant of the town circle. But if we 
are to plan factory areas, we might as 
well plan for variety of occupation 
when we are at it. Admittedly a 
mining town must lie within con- 
venient distance of the mines: a sea- 
port must by definition and necessity 
lie near the sea. But wherever pos- 
sible a suitable scatter of interests 
should be provided. This is easy 
enough to achieve in a village, where 
the blacksmith’s forge and the car- 
penter’s shop lie open for everyone to 
see and enjoy and where the tetality 
of communal needs can be measured 
during a morning stroll. The war has 
shown that even these small work- 
shops can be turned into little war 
factories, with a staff sleeping on the 
premises. Admittedly it would 


scarcely be possible to equip each 
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town area with industrial concerns 
fully representative of all our com- 
mercial needs. But in many instances 
we could avoid the “ one-factory ” 
town which, however admirably organ- 
ised, is, in the cultural sense, a cramp- 
ing environment. 

To all this I would like to add one 
reservation. Man, descended from 
tree and cave-dwellers, has remark- 
able powers of adaptation. As the war 
once again demonstrated, he can live 
in a fox-hole and end by christening it 
Acacia Villa. Not only so, he has 
periodically strange, atavistic longings, 
and will, of his own accord, spend his 
summer holidays on wet, sandy fore- 
shores eating sandwiches and drinking 
ginger-beer in the sight of thousands 
of his fellow-creatures. He can develop 
a positive affection for the hugger- 
mugger of life, and he has a rebellious 
and individualistic enjoyment of going 
his own way, setting up his own fire- 
hearth where he chooses. No doubt 
some of these tendencies must be 
curbed by social needs. Foreshore 
habitations must be regulated by the 
social need to prevent the spread of 
typhoid fever or dysentery. But be- 
cause epidemics must be prevented 
there is no need for our town planners 
and architects to exercise bees in their 
bonnets about hygiene. Superfluous 
hygienic crazes are just as peculiar in 
their way as the tripper’s compulsion 
to leave waste paper and corned beef 
tins littered about. Similarly with 
crazes for uniformity, for tidiness, 
proportion or balance or the convic- 
tion that a town must be laid out in a 
circle or square. Pernicious as “ rib- 
bon development” in the vicinity of 
metropolitan areas may be, the system 
may, under other conditions, be both 
appropriate and refreshing, as the 
“lang toons ” of England, France, and 
Scotland abundantly testify. It is well 
to remember that planning for pattern 
is not everything, and that the best 
way to promote growth is to give the 
maximum expression compatible with 
the safety and security of others to the 
freedom of the individual. Professor 
Abercrombie evidently had this in 
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mind when he made a plea for pre- 
scribed “localised hells” in every 
planning scheme where people can 
build in any style, anything they like. 
But this suggestion is surely based on 
the view that the appropriate answer 
to excessive restriction is the promo- 
tion of Saturnalia. The answer to ex- 
cessive restriction is natural growth. 
Nor should economy and efficiency 
in Town Planning be a decisive factor. 
We are credibly informed that the 
system of lighting by which perfectly 
innocent and personable citizens are 
made to look as green or purple as if 
they were suffering from jaundice or 
congenital heart disease, is both 
efficient and economical. Indeed, it 
would appear that this idiotic system 
will not be rectified until the women 
residents of these “ modern lighting ” 
areas hang the. responsible Borough 
Surveyors on their own lamp-posts. 
Similarly with those details of Town 
Planning that are due more to the 
fanaticism of the planner than the 
every-day needs of the community. 
And here is perhaps an appropriate 
point at which to refer to the admini- 
strative technique of Town Planning. 
The objections to new towns put for- 
ward by residents in existing nuclei 
appear to fall into two natural groups. 
There are those who feel that the 
compensation offered for demolition 
of property is inequitable or that the 
alternative accommodation which will 
eventually be proposed will be inferior 
or in a less fashionable area. Again, 
there are many who object for more 
personal reasons. They feel that the 
whole plan smacks too much of com- 
pulsion; that the new towns will be 
swamped by immigrants from slum- 
clearance areas; or that they prefer to 
live in a town of 5,000 rather than 
one of 50,000: or again that the 
“character” of the town will be 
spoiled. They may even believe that 
“ their town ” has been chosen by the. 
Ministry out of spite. And although 
this last ebjection is clearly of an 
emotional and subjective nature, the 
same cannot be said of the other 


(Continued on page 22) 
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O..: UPON A TIME 


there was a little House 

way out in the country. 

She was strong and well built. 

The man who built her so: well said. 
“This Little House shall never be sold 
for gold or silver.” 

Way off in the distance 

She could see the lights of the city, 
and wondered 

what it would be like to live there. 


In the long Summer days 
she sat in the sun. 

She watched the apples 
turn red and ripen. 

She watched the children 
swimming in the pool. 
Year followed year... 
The children grew up 

and went away to the city... 
and now at nights 

the lights of the city 
seemed brighter and closer. 


One day 

the Little House 

was surprised to see 

a horseless carriage coming down 

the winding country road... 

Pretty soon along came a steam shovel 
and dug a road. 

Finally a steam roller came 

and rolled it all smooth, 

and the road was done. 

Gasoline stations, roadside stands 

and small houses followed the new road. 


Pretty soon there were trolley cars 
going back and forth 
in front of the Little House. 
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Pretty soon they started building 
They built twenty-five stories 
on the one side 

and thirty-five stories on the other. 

. Now the Little House 

old only saw the sun at noon, 

and didn’t see the moon or stars at all. 
She didn’t like living in the city. 


Cc 
Ss 


Then one fine morning in Spring 

along came the great-great-granddaughter 
of the man who built 

the Little House so well. 

She said to her husband, 

“ That Little House 

looks just like the Little House 

my grandmother lived in 

when she was a little girl.” 


They found out 

it was the very same house, 

and they went to the Movers to see 
if the Little House could be moved. 
Traffic was held up for hours 

and they slowly moved her 

out of the city. 


The Little House settled down 
on her new foundation. 

Once again she could watch 
the sun and moon and stars. 
Once again she could watch 
Spring and Summer 

and Fall and Winter 

come and go. 


Drawings and text are reproduced from 
“THE LITTLE HOUSE” by Virginia Lee 
Burton. (8s. 6d.), by kind permission 
of the publishers, Messrs. Faber and 
Faber. 


(° THE LITTLE HOUSE ” was awarded the 
Caldecott Medal as “the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book for 
children in the year of its publication.”) 
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HOSE who support the policy of 

building new towns are not with- 
out criticism of the way in which 
this policy is being applied. Apart 
altogether from such questions as the 
wisdom of confining the responsibility 
for new town building soiely to the 
officially-inspired public corporation, 
there are many differing and strongly 
held opinions. It is argued, for ex- 
ample, that to move some of London’s 
industries 20-30 miles away is merely 
to loosen up the south-eastern con- 
urbation, but that it is not real decen- 
tralisation. 


This argument forgets, however, 
that many of the industries and busi- 
nesses which will move have a close 
economic link with Central London. 
To move them as far away as, say, 50 
to 80 or 100 miles would be likely to 
cause a breakdown of the whole 
scheme. If the New Towns policy is 
to be practical the towns must be 
sited far enough from London to 
allow a good stretch of agricultural 
land in between and at the same time 
they must not be at such a great dis- 
tance that London industries cannot 
be carried on in them. 


Critics of the new town sites an- 
nounced up to date should remember 
that the L.C.C. is still going ahead 
with a vast dormitory suburb pro- 
gramme right on the fringe of the 
already built-up area. To oppose the 
building of Harlow, Crawley and 
Hemel Hempstead on the ground that 
they are too near London is in prac- 
tice to play into the hands of those 
who advocate dormitory suburbs. 

” * ” 


N. P. Bylinkin, the Director of the 
U.S.S.R. Institute of Mass Construc- 


tion, has given some interesting in- 
formation in a recent issue of Soviet 
News about the types of houses now 
being built in villages and on the out- 
skirts of towns. He stresses the feature 
that all'such houses are being provided 
with good-sized gardens and with out- 
buildings for livestock and poultry. 
Cottages situated in open country have 
gardens of between half a rood and a 
quarter-acre, while those built in sub- 
urban areas and small workers’ settle- 
ments have gardens about half that 
size. 

Most of the new rural and suburban 
houses are one storey, either detached 
or semi-detached: but there are also 
quite a few two-storey houses. The 
principle of one family one house is 
universally observed, and there is no 
sharing of gardens. The Institute's 
staff has made a careful study of 
foreign examples of cottage building. 

The size of rooms has been planned 
in consultation with the Institute re- 
sponsible for designing household 
“ utility’ furniture. Their height is 
about ten feet. Every cottage has a 
storage shed and outhouses for a cow, 
poultry and pigs. It is reckoned that 
the gardens will be used for both fruit 
and vegetables, and the plans provide 
some useful advice on garden lay-out. 


* * * 


The Fourth Report of the Rural 
Housing Sub-Committee of the Cen- 
tral Housing Advisory Committee has 
recently been published by H.M. 
Stationery Office (price 9d.) under the 
title Reconditioning in Rural Areas. 

Miss Jennie Lee, M.P., in a vigorous 
minority report, states that if new 
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blood is to be recruited to the agri- 
cultural industry, in her view the fol- 
jowing living conditions must be made 
available: new houses, or old houses 
reconditioned to comparable stand- 
ards; security of tenure; reasonable 
rents; adequate repairs and mainten- 
ance. 


We would go further. We would 
say that unless the amenities of vil- 
lage life can, in some ways, be made 
comparable to those of the town, there 
will always be a drift from the land. 
Water supplies, sanitation and elec- 
tricity are only a few of the items in 
which the rural community are much 
worse off than town dwellers. 


It is, of course, recognised that there 
are some facilities which the town 
alone can provide. But education and 
some provision for community life, in 
addition to the village pub, are two 
examples of how country planning 
must keep in step with social needs if 
our national economy is not to be lop- 
sided, and the agricultural industry 
without labour. 


* * * 


The Director-General of the Ord- 
nance Survey has in preparation a new 
edition of the 6-in. map, and many 
organisations, such as the Town and 
Country Planning Association, have 
been asked for comments on certain 
proposed changes in style. The ordi- 
nary user will aotice little change 
from the existing edition, except that 
the sheet lines will conform to the 
National Grid, which will be printed 
on the map. The grid system of refer- 
ence is the only unambiguous method 
ef describing a position, and for this 
reason has become essential for mili- 
tary Operations. It is often just as 
important for the civilian. The total 
amount of time, money and some- 
times even life, which has been lost in 
the world through vague or inaccurate 
references to positions where im- 
portant things have to be done is far 
greater than most people would 
imagine, and yet so many cannot be 
bothered with grid references. Every 
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gridded map of the Ordnance Survey 
explains how references should be 
given, but, like the spiral staircase, the 
explanation sounds more complicated 
than the thing itself, which is really 
simpler than our system for reading 
time on the clock. 


The Ordnance Survey, like everyone 
else, is working short of men and 
material, but we look forward with 
interest to further publications from 
this efficient service. 


* * * 


In a_ recent leading article, the 
Observer said that one of the best 
arguments for the creation of self- 
contained new towns is the appalling 
conditions on the British railways to- 
day, the long hours spent strap-hang- 
ing to and from work. the excessive 
expenditure on fares, and the high 
cost of meals away from home. This 
is not an academic point for the 
planner’s lecture notebook. It is a 
harsh reality for the hundreds of 
thousands who daily fight their way 
in and out of London to work for a 
living. The effects are already making 
themselves felt in one aspect of the 
labour shortage in Central London’s 
offices. There is a very great scarcity 
of young girls willing to take jobs as 
office juniors. The reason is that they 
find it more profitable to work after 
leaving school in the suburbs where 
they live. If they come into Central 
London they spend hours in travelling 
and too high a proportion of their 
wages in fares and meals. 


* * * 


The 1947 Ideal Home Exhibition was 
not only improved by austerity, it set 
higher «esthetic standards than in the 
pre-war years. Design had on the 
whole improved, however difficult it 
might be to concede this as one gazed 
fascinated at monstrous fireplaces 
which ingeniously managed to com- 
bine the chief characteristics of the 
Norman Arch and the Ingle Nook 
with Victorian Shell-Work. 
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Situated at the far end of the Village 
of Beginning Again—a group of 
Officially approved “prefabs” sur- 
rounded by expensive but dull plant- 
ing—the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning’s stand had-an ex- 
cellent chance of getting across its 
message. Unfortunately Mr. Misha 
Black, famous for his excellent war- 
time exhibition work at the M.O.L.. 
failed to take his chance. He tried to 
get across too many messages in too 
small «a space and in too disjointed a 
fashion. 

A technically clever perspective 
model showed an unplanned section of 
an old city which dramatically changed 
to a new planned area. The new planned 
area was not, however, the kind of 
place to warm the hearts of the * pre- 
fab” queuers. It was cold and geo- 
metric in the manner of the pre-war 
continental school—as geometric in its 
new hygienic way as old by-law 
streets. Greenery was concentrated in 
the open spaces and did not flow 
round the people’s homes. Along one 
side of the exhibit there were some 
smartly presented little statistical 
models behind Perspex plaques show- 
ing various ways of arranging 100, 
125 and 140 people on an acre of land. 
The exhibition strollers might thus 
have been forgiven if they concluded, 
however mistakenly, that a density 
lower than 100 persons to the acre 
lacked official status at St. James's 
Square. And the young couples wist- 
fully joining the  well-marshalled 
queues for the Wates House would not 
particularly thank the Ministry for 
the idea that they should be allowed 
to share an acre with 98 other people. 


2 * * 


Jill Craigie’s film on the Planning 
of Plymouth—The Way We Live— 
has had many extravagant notices. 
But none more sincere than the fol- 
lowing ending to a “letter home” 
from.a schoolboy of twelve: “... And 
then there was a film about the Plan- 
ning of Plymouth. I have never been 
to a film so interesting. It was jolly 
good. Good-bye. See you soon.” 
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A Psycho-Analyst Looks at Town Planning 
(Continued from page 17) 


criticisms. No doubt the movement 
of populations and the planning of 
towns will entail some unavoidable 
hardships to quite innocent parties 
These hardships will, however, be 
greatly mitigated if the officials con- 
cerned remember that just dealing and 
a generous attitude towards the 
natural and legitimate needs, emotions 
and aspirations of individuals are the 
hall-marks of good government. 

To sum up this very inadequate and, 
in so far as actual planning is con- 
cerned, ill-informed survey, I would 
say that from the point of view of 
psychological health and of cultural 
development, housing schemes should 
be regulated by certain priority rules: 
for children, good family houses set in 
natural surroundings: for grown-ups, 
area units that will promote social 
cohesiveness without focusing too 
much hostility in any given unit, and 
in general the creation of communities 
that reflect and give expression to the 
all-round interests of man. Every- 
thing that man creates is a reflection 
of his own interests, and the more 
amply these interests are satisfied in 
Town Planning the better the plan. 





Planning Comes of Age —(Continued from page 9) 
great difficulty. There remains to be 
fulfilled the third condition of success: 
an administrative personnel seized with 
the aims and competent to work the 
machinery. Ours is not the only field 
in which powers are now rather in 
advance of than lagging behind the 
capacity to use them. For the sake of 
our great movement, and of the great 
profession to which it has given rise, 
we must pay special attention to re- 
cruitment, training and organisation 
Along with this we must do all we can 
to spread understanding of the pur- 
poses and methods of planning among 
the wider public, whose enthusiasm for 
our aims and patience with our efforts 
must be maintained, and without 
whose conscious participation satis- 
factory results are impossible. 
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Planning tor Industry 


oe FF. fh. 


PP pLANNING FOR INDUSTRY 
P TO-DAY means something quite 
different from its generally accepted 
meaning in the inter-war period. Plan- 
ning then was essentially a local matter 
confined mostly to the physical aspect of 
land use ; land was zoned for industry 
and there the matter ended. All too 
often the industrial areas laid down in 
these local planning schemes were far 
in excess of a town’s needs, implying 
a vast and quite unlikely population 
expansion. But over large parts of 
Britain principally the old Distressed 
Areas, now rechristened Development 
Areas, industries declined and un- 
employment mounted. Local Authorities 
found themselves powerless to attract 
industry and it became clear that more 
was needed than the negative policy of 
industrial land zoning if sufficient new 
industry was to be provided for the 
older industrial areas of Britain to 
absorb their heavy unemployment. 

For Britain as a whole the national 
industrial balance up to the first world 
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war was reasonably good. Each region 
specialised in producing the goods for 
which its skill and raw materials made 
it most suitable, giving rise to the mar- 
kedly specialist areas of shipbuilding, 
heavy engineering, coalmining, textiles, 
etc., in the main engaged in export and 
in servicing the export industries. At 
that time, with an expanding .world 
market, there was no need to consider 
the balance of industry for each separate 
region in the country. The aftermath 
of the first world war with its era of 
extreme economic nationalism, closed 
many of the foreign markets to our 
goods and hit the major exporting areas 
very hard. A gradual but permanent 
decline in industrial activity set in 
culminating in the industrial depression 
of the early thirties. Hardest hit of all 
were the old Depressed Areas whose 
misfortunes were in the main due to 
international economic nationalism and 
not to the inefficiency of the areas’ 
industries or to any lack of skill on the 
part of their operatives. 


Expansion of Light Industries 


SIDE BY SIDE with this depression in 
the exporting areas there developed an 
amazing expansion oi the newer light 
industries (many of them of the semi- 
luxury consumer goods type) in the 
South, primarily in the Greater London 
and Birmingham districts. Of national 
control over the location of this in- 
dustry there was none. It settled 
wherever it pleased, subject only to 
such restrictions as were contained in 
local planning schemes and these were 
very largely ineffective. 

Mostly this industry comprised 
single storey buildings, light and airv. 


faced with rather imposing looking 
two or three storey office blocks, set in 
comparatively pleasant surroundings 
and with ample land for expansion. 
Location on a main road with its 
publicity value was sometimes an ad- 
vantage and freedom from areas of 
industrial dereliction or squalor was 
essential. For motive power electricity 
was used; few firms had railway sidings 
aS raw materials were not bulky and 
good distribution facilities by road 
were essential. Location near the main 
consumer market of London was 
much sought after and firms tended to 
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congregate along the principal roads 
leading out of the capital or in 
surrounding accessible towns within 
a twenty to thirty mile radius. An 
ample labour supply was important, 
but the need was for the reliable 
steady-going type of operative, used 
to factory discipline and able to tend 
machines, rather than for those pos- 
sessing any particular industrial skill; 
frequently these firms employed a pre- 
ponderance of women. Side by side 
with this large-scale scattering of fac- 
tories went a more compact develop- 
ment in the form of industrial estates 
such as Slough, Park Royal and Wel- 
wyn Garden City, the latter important 


CHANGES IN NUMBERS OF INSURED 
WORKERS BETWEEN 
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as one of the few inter-war attempts to 
provide for a planned development of 
industry and population. This great 
expansion of industry in the South gave 
rise to the oft repeated, but incorrect, 
statement that industry was moving 
South. In the main, light industry was 
not competitive with the older heavy 
industries of the North and few firms 
actually moved South. Its expansion, 
however, required a vast new labour 
force and it was mostly the Depressed 
Areas, suffering from heavy unemploy- 
ment, that provided much of this 
labour (in many cases its best young 
workers). Thus it was primarily a drift 
South of population, not of industry. 


INDUSTRIAL 
1924 AND 1934 
































Decrease in Increase in Net Employment 

Declining Expanding Ch in 1934 

Industries Industries —— 1924 =100 
United Kingdom 1,310,242 1,722,310 +412,068 104.0 
London Division 37,937 427,511 + 389,634 121.1 
S.E. Division .. 12,005 241,826 + 229,821 131.2 
Midlands Division 151,327 250,632 + 93,305 106.3 
Lancs. Industrial Area 212,137 116,373 —97,764 92.4 
N.E. Coast Area e 153,319 50,452 —102,867 83.2 
Wales Div. (1924-1933) 199,686 24,053 —175,633 pee: 


From the evidence of the Town and Country 
Planning Association to the Barlow Commission. 


The population of Southern England 
and in particular of Greater London 
continued to grow with snowball like 
effect. With this continued build up 
went a vast expansion of public 
services whilst the Depressed Areas 
languished and their existing public 
services were not fully used. This 
patent national mal-distribution of 
population and industry led in due 
course to the setting up of the Barlow 
Commission whose report recom- 
mended, among other things, the estab- 
lishment of an _ overall industrial 
planning authority, the steering of 


industry to appropriate parts of Britain 


with special regard to the Depressed’ 


Areas, industrial diversification within 
regions, the regulation or refusal of 
further industry in Greater London, 
and the decentralisation or dispersal 
of industry from .congested urban 
centres. ; 

In the two or three years before the 
last war some attempt was made to 


stimulate industry in the Depressed’ 


Areas, principally by the development 
of industrial estates; of these Hilling- 
ton, Teain Valley and Treforest were 
the most important. In addition, 
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schemes of land settlemenc, labour 
transference and training, and public 
relief works were undertaken, but the 


Wartime 


WITH THE ONSET of the 1939/45 war 
the industrial picture changed rapidly. 
The heavy industries of the previously 
depressed areas revived and were soon 
working to full capacity. A large 
number of Royal Ordnance and 
Shadow factories were built. Key en- 
gineering firms were dispersed to safe 
areas, to be followed, once heavy 
bombing started, by a wholesale in- 
voluntary dispersal of miscellaneous 
industry, particularly from London. 
Redundant workers from non-essential 
industries were directed to factories in 
other parts of the country-and many 
of the old factory premises thus freed 
and not easily adaptable to war pro- 
duction were taken over for Govern- 
ment storage. In the aggregate a vast 
redistribution of population and in- 
dustry took place. 

How far did these industrial changes 
benefit the Depressed Areas?—in the 
main the answer is very little. Each 
area emerged from the war with its 
heavy industry structure further 
strengthened and each acquired a 
number of specialised factories mostly 
for explosives or armaments. produc- 
tion, but of only limited value for 
conversion to peace time industry, 
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problem was of such magnitude that 
these measures hardly even touched its 
fringe. 


Revival 


though some benefit was derived from 
the permanent settlement there of dis- 
persal plants of several well known 
light engineering firms. The war finally 
exploded the myth that heavy-industry 
labour was unadaptable; much of it 
turned successfully to light engineering 
production with a minimum of train- 
ing and much of it was enriched by 
the experience and newly acquired 
skill of large numbers of young 
workers who were temporarily di- 
rected to war factories in other parts 
of Britain. On the whole, however, 
it was to the west of England and to 
the Midlands that industrial dispersal 
was most pronounced. Existing 
centres of production in the Midlands, 
in particular, possessed the advantages 
of a nucleus of skilled light engin- 
eering workers, around which the ex- 
panded industry was rapidly built up, 
together with modern factory buildings 
easily convertible to war production. 
Thus in the main the war strengthened 
the industrial structure of the already 
prosperous areas in the South without 
appreciably adding to or diversifying 
the industrial make-up of the Develop- 
ment areas. 


Full Employment Policy 


AS A FIRST STEP towards post war 
industrial planning, there was issued 
by the late Coalition Government 
Britain’s policy for ensuring full em- 
ployment. Here it was expressly stated 
that never again would the Develop- 
ment Areas be allowed to relapse into 
the chronic unemployment of the 
inter-war period and in future work 
would be brought to the worker rather 
than expecting him to migrate to the 
work, with all that this meant in the 


break up of families and social com- 
munities (though this cannot be too 
literally interpreted to mean that there 
should be no movement of popula- 
tion). The Distribution of Industry 
Act, 1945, was envisaged as the main 
means of implementing this general 
policy of industrial diversification and 
bringing work to the Development 
Areas. The present Government has 
announted its intention of acting upon 
two of the Barlow Commission’s re- 
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commendations*—that further indus- 
trialisation of the London Area should 
be restricted and that its central area 
would be opened up and congestion 
reduced by decentralisation of popu- 
lation and industry broadly on the 
lines of the Abercrombie Plan for 
Greater London. 

Unfortunately the most important 
provisions of the Distribution of In- 
dustry Act apply only to the Develop- 
ment Areas as defined in the Act 
(though these can subsequently be 
varied) and leave untouched the main 
problem of industrial location through- 
out Britain as a whole. A major defect 
was the omission from the Bill in its 
final form of any power to restrict 
development in the over-industrialised 
areas of the Midlands and Greater 
London. In some respects the Act 
may have unfortunate repercussions, 
as it deals only with the steering of 
industry to centres of existing popu- 
lation threatened with high unemploy- 
ment and it will thus be a stabiliser 
of population in some of the areas of 
worst industrial congestion in Britain. 
In Scotland, for example, one of the 
most urgent needs is the thinning out 
of the overcrowded Clyde Valley in- 
dustrial belt and the encouragement 
cf migration to the east of the country 
where population is sparse; the setting 
up of suitable industries for balanced 
employment in the expanding mining 
areas of Fife and Central Ayrshire is 
also desirable but cannot be en- 
couraged under the Distribution of 
Industry Act as these are not Develop- 
ment Areas. (To a limited extent the 
difficulty may be overcome by using 
the machinery of the New Towns Act.) 

Granted the need for diversification 
in the older industrial areas with their 
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present dependence on three or four 
inter-related heavy industries mainly 
engaged on export, subject to cyclical 
variations in employment and to a 
steady overall decline in numbers em- 
ployed—how are the new industries to 
be attracted? Firms cannot, in peace 
time, be compulsorily “ directed ” into 
a specified area or town. Neither can 
industrialists be made to start up en- 
terprises at all if they are not finan- 
cially attractive. Hence the amount of 
control which can be exercised is 
limited and the effectiveness of a 
policy of “steering” industry to the 
Development Areas will depend upon 
the inducements offered, both positive 
and negative. On the negative side 
many firms are being refused licences 
tc build new factories or large exten- 
sions to existing factories in non- 
development areas. The Government 
is in fact exploiting the present famine 
in building materials by making the 
issue of licences conditional on going 
to Development Areas (this is ertirely 
a fortuitous position which cannot last 
indefinitely, and a day will come when 
this indirect means of barring in- 
dustrial expansion will no longer be 
available). On the positive side is the 
promise of renting a Government- 
built factory on an Industrial Estate 
or the release of materials for private 
factory building on individual sites in 
the Development Areas. So great is 
the present shortage of modern fac- 
tory floor space, especially in the 
older industrial areas, that the offering 
of factories to rent is likely to attract 
much new industry to the Develop- 
ment Areas; a further draw is the 
availability of labour and a good age 
structure of population in the younger 
age groups. 





*It should be noted that the recently 
introduced Town and Country Planning 
Bill provides that no industrial develop- 
ment may be carried out unless certified 
by the Board of Trade as being con- 


sistent with the proper distribution of 
industry. Properly used this may well 
give planners the wider power of control 
which is so essential if industrial location 
is to be dealt with on a national basis. 
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Fundamental Needs 


How FAR. will these developments 
meet the fundamental needs of the 
Development Areas? General indi- 
cations suggest that they will not meet 
their primary requirements of new, 
stable, expanding industries that will 
give employment (except in the essen- 
tially mining areas) to many thousands 
of men not possessed of any particular 
industrial skill. On the whole these 
newer industries tend to be mass pro- 
duction concerns emplaying large 
numbers of women and juveniles. To 
the disadvantage of being large em- 
ployers of women must be added, in 
many cases, the fact that the new 
industries are branches of Southern 
concerns and at a later date, should 
there be any marked business reces- 
sion, closing down the branch factories 
and concentrating production at head- 
quarters might arise. 


The basis of industrial location in 
the Distribution of Industry Act 1945, 
has already been criticised as being 
too narrow for application to Britain 
as a whole. What then should be the 
basis, and how far should intensity of 
unemployment outweigh other con- 
siderations including technical effici- 
ency. If the creation of new employ- 
ment is to be the basis, is a region 
with high unemployment or an ill- 
balanced industry structure to clutch 
at any “bits and pieces” of industry 
which seem to offer prospects of ad- 
ditional work? Or should there be 
selection, based on a carefully worked 
out plan for diversification in each 
town or group of towns throughout 
Britain; prospective settlers being 
turned away who do not accord with 
such a plan? Again, is a list of indus- 
tries to be drawn up based on the 
type of employment for which exist- 
ing labour seems most suited, or do 
we primarily want to base location on 
the attraction of industries which are 


technically linked to existing concerns 
or make use of the areas’ natural re- 
sources? Or again, is there to be a 
broadly conceived economic and in- 
dustrial plan for Britain whose aim 
would be the location of each industry 
in the area where it would function 
with the greatest degree of overall 
efficiency? If so, this would involve, 
among other things, a study of its 
transport and distribution costs for 
raw materials and for finished goods, 
as well as the many complex factors 
of linkage and grouping. Clearly this 
must involve investigations which are 
far outside the scope of the town and 
country planner though he will be 
vitally concerned with the effect of 
such a plan on the pattern of physical 
land use and on the growth and de- 
cline of communities. 


In conclusion the question must be 
asked—how far can the structure of 
the older industrial areas be funda- 
mentally altered? Can diversification 
break the dominance of the heavy in- 
dustries with their reliance on export 
and a limited range of manufacture” 
The answer seems to be no. For 
better or for worse our main indus- 
trial areas are fixed and their charac- 
ter largely determined by past develop- 
ments; so long as ships, iron and 
steel, heavy engineering products and 
coal are needed they will continue to 
be produced in their present main 
centres. Diversification can hardly do 
more than absorb these industries’ 
surplus labour. Inevitably these re- 
gions must remain vulnerable to de- 
pression in their main occupations. 
Capital investment and a high level 
of international trade are the pre- 
requisites of prosperity; if they fail 
the outlook is grim, whatever is done 
by way of relief works and diversifi- 
cation. Prospects are excellent for a 
few years and then—unpredictable. 
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Regional Controllers. The Minister has 
appointed Regional Controllers to take 
charge of all administrative business 
for his Ministry in their respective areas 
in England and Wales. They are: Mr. 
M. B. Tetlow, Newcastle; Mr. H. E. C. 
Gatcliffe, Leeds; Sir Henry Prior, Not- 
tingham; Mr. P. T. Mansfield, Cam- 
bridge; Major-General N. A. Coxwell- 
Rogers, Reading; Brigadier R. A. Peters, 
Bristoi; Mr. D. Trevor Williams, Cardiff; 
Mr. L. P. Elliott, Birmingham; Mr. P. L. 
Hughes, Manchester; and Mr. A. P. 
Hughes-Gibb, Tunbridge Wells. 


In each region there has also been 
appointed a regional planning officer to 
work on technical planning problems, a 
research officer to collect information 
about regional resources, and an estates 
officer to advise on estates management. 
“The object of these appointments,” it 
is Officially stated, “is that local 
authorities should be able to consult 
easily and informally with officers of the 
Ministry on all aspects of planning work 
at an early stage.” 
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New Town Adviser Appointed. Mr. 
Henry Morris, Cambridge Director of 
Education, is to advise the Minister on 
cultural aspects of the proposed plans 
for New Towns. 


ae 


New Town at Aycliffe. Last February 
Mr. Silkin met representatives of the 
local authorities concerned with the pro- 
jected establishment of a new town at 
Aycliffe, Co. Durham. The Minister ex- 
plained his intention that the New Town 
should house a large proportion of the 
persons employed on the Trading Estate 
which is being established on the site of 
the Royal Ordnance Factory. The New 
Town would be designed for a total 
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population of 10,000 persons. The repre- 
sentatives unanimously accepted the 
Minister's proposals. 


RR 


Se 


West Londom Satellite Town Requested. 
Seven West London Boroughs held a 
conference at Chiswick Town Hall last 
January to discuss the question of a 
satellite town to the West of London to 
house the surplus population from these 
boroughs, amounting to some 20,000 
families. A committee was formed and 
a deputation was sent to state their case 
to the Minisfer. 


REQ 


Crawley New Town (Designation) Order. 
The Crawley New Town (Designation) 
Order was published on January 8, 
1947. In it the Minister pointed out in 
reply to the objection that there had 
already been too much development 
along the London to Brighton road, that 
the presence of a well-planned, grouped 
community will do much to avoid the 
dangers of ribbon development, and that 
by the exercise of planning powers 
already available to the local authorities 
it will be possible to prevent further 
sporadic building and maintain a belt of 
open country between the New Town 
and the adjoining built-up areas. 


It is stated that it is the intention to 
provide for the growth of industry 
simultaneously with that of the popula- 
tion and that there is no intention to 
turn Crawley into a dormitory town. 


Several representations were made to 
the effect that the present by-pass road 
runs through the area of the proposed 
new town. The Minister agrees that it 
would be undesirable to have a through- 
traffic artery passing through the built- 
up area and says that provisions will be 
made for a diversion either to the east 
or west of the New Town. The existing 
by-pass will then be incorporated in the 
existing road system of the town for the 
use of local traffic. 


After considering objections from 
farmers, the boundary of the area will 
be amended in one or two instances, 
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Crawley Development Corporation. The 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning has now appointed the follow- 
ing as members of the Development 
Corporation for the new town at Crawley 
Three Bridges: —Chairman: Sir Thomas 
Bennett, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., recently Direc- 
tor of Works and Controller of Tempo- 
rary Housing at the Ministry of Works; 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Lawrence E. Neal, 
Chairman and Managing Director of 
Daniel Neal & Son, Ltd., former Deputy 
Secretary at the Ministry of Works and 
at the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning; Mr. H. A. Benson, C.B.., 
F.LC.A., formerly Controller of Building 
Materials at the Ministry of Works and 
Housing Production Officer at the Minis- 
try of Health; Mrs. Douglas Bolton, 
member of the L.C.C. for Hackney since 
1934; Miss Caroline Haslett, c.B.£.. 
COMP.LE.E., Director of the Electrical 
Association for Women—Miss Haslett is 
a native of Crawley; Mrs. Frieda John- 
son, who has wide experience of Local 
Government welfare work and of the 
building industry; Councillor J. Marshall, 
iP., Mayor of Croydon, name put for- 
ward by North-East Surrey Joint Plan- 
ning Committee; Mr. E. W. Pasold, 
Chairman of the South of England 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association: 
Councillor ~E. Stanford, c.B.z., Vice- 
Chairman of the Horsham Rural District 
Council and Crawley Parish Council, 


. as 


Hemel Hempstead New Town (Designa- 
tion) Order. The Hemel Hempstead 
New Town Order was published on 
January 31. In it the Minister states that 
after careful consideration of the various 
submissions that have been made to him, 
both in writing and at the Inquiry, he 
has decided to make the Order with 
certain modifications. 


Objections were raised to the project 
on behalf of farmers within the area pro- 
posed for the New Town, and the 
Minister has agreed to exclude 1,610 
acres on the south side of the railway 
and certain areas of farmland on the 
west and north-east side of the site. 


Several representations were made to 
the effect that the existing character and 
life of the town will become submerged 
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as the proposed expansion takes place. 
Whilst appreciating the feeling which has 
naturally been aroused by the proposal 
to increase the population, the Minister 
states he is confident that all the best 
characteristics of the present town can 
be preserved and incorporated in the 
pattern of. the future development, and 
that an integrated and balanced com- 
munity can be established. Work will 
be available for all, and it is his intention 
to ensure that the development of in- 
dustry and commerce takes place con- 
currently with the increase of population. 
The present inhabitants, moreover, will 
share the advantages accruing from the 
improved commercial, educational, social 
and recreational facilities which will in 
due course be provided. From the nature 
of the project there will inevitably be 
some disturbance of private interests, but 
the development will, subject to the over- 
riding ee of public interest, be 
so carried out as to keep such disturb- 
ance to a minimum. 


In addition to modifications previously 
mentioned, the existing mills of Messrs. 
Dickinsons will also be excluded. The 
total area of modification following the 
Inquiry being 2,020 acres, and the area 
to be designated is 5,910 acres. 


eS2 


Hemel Hempstead Development Corpora- 
tion. The Minister has appointed the fol- 
lowing as members of the Development 
Corporation for the new town at Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts:—Chairman: Lord 
Reith, formerly Minister of Works and 
Planning; Vice-Chairman: Mr. R. H. 
Wilson, joint Financial Adviser to the 
Ministry of Transport; Councillor Horace 
Dive, of the Hemel Hempstead Borough 
Council and Chairman of the Housing 
and Town Planning Committee; Coun- 
cillor C. T. Higgins, of the Acton 
Borough Council and the West Middle- 
sex Joint Planning Committee; Mr. J. 
E. MacColl, 3.p., Barrister-at-law, Alder- 
man on Paddingon Borough Council; 
Alderman W. H. Ryde, of Willesden 
Borough Council; Mr. H. W. Wells, 
former Chief Estates Officer in the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning; 
Mr. T. H. Simmons, Chairman of the 
Town Planning Committee of the Herts 
County Council and a former Mayor of 
Watford. 
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TREES IN PLANNING—4 


TREES IN FARM ECONOMY 


By Hugh E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma 


EW FARMERS are friendly to trees. 
The gross ignorance of farmers 
as to the short-term and long-term 
value of trees should be dispelled 
without delay. Farmers, through the 
nature of their calling, stubborn and 
hard to impress, will take no gentle 
hint. Perhaps through the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs it may be possible to 
make clear this important side of farm 
planning. Even the Russians, obsessed 
as they are by already discredited 
ideas on large-scale farming, see some 
value in trees. They have found that 
belts of trees, by slowing down the 
rapid thaws of Spring, enable the 
water to remain long enough on the 
ground to support young crops against 
continental heats. 
How is it that though gardeners 
thank God for walls, and nurserymen 
plant numerous shelter hedges, 


farmers persistently remove the shel- 
ters wisely laid out by their fore- 
fathers? It is now acknowledged that 
farms all over 


the country need 





recapitalising. That they need new 
buildings, roads, water-supply. That 
they need recasting. remodelling; that 
outlying fields should be exchanged 
with other farms to save vast waste of 
time and labour. This is a coming 
work for the local Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committees, and their advisors. 
Farms must be replanned as workable 
units, containing fields for various 
uses, cool and warm, for cropping 
and pasturing the longest possible 
season. Trees are of fundamental im- 
portance in this economic set-up. 
Only by carrying out actual tests with 
instruments and crops it is possible to 
realise the extraordinary range of 
productivity on even onc farm, due 
not to soil conditions. but to slopes, 
contours, temperatures and draughts. 
Through the right partitioning of 
these tremendously variable patches, 
and their strategic treeing, the farmer 
can, by devoting a small part of his 
land to trees, greatly enhance his 
farm’s earliness, lateness, and its 
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capacity for carrying animals and 
crops. ' 

Though one tarm may be effectively 
planned, tree-planning is really a co- 
operative job for a group of farms. 
First a part of all hill land should be 
planted with woods of considerable 
size to hold water and keep the 
springs running steady. These woods, 
of commercial timbers suited to the 
soil, will mature quickly, beating the 
forestry type of wood. Such woods 
also have .shelter value for adjacent 
fields, making them warmer and 
earlier. The prevailing winds and air- 
currents (draughts) should be studied. 
These are often very serious factors 
in making land unthrifty for crops 
and cattle; in fact many unlucky 
farms, which repeatedly change hands, 
are so because of unrestrained air 
conditions. Using where possible 
uneven land, shelter-belts of trees 
should be planted to control, break 
and divert bad currents, to protect 
from cold east winds, or in case of 
fruit strong south-west winds, and 
from any winds sufficiently violent or 
persistent to dry land or chill crops 
and cattle. The effect of thus strate- 
gically protecting land is beyond 
belief to those who have not studied 
the subject. 

At present many farms are over- 
grown with hordes of weed trees in 
their hedges, whilst others are hedge- 
less, bare and windswept; subject to 
drought, seed failure and the pests 
which there are no hedge birds to eat. 
In fact the absence of any tree policy 
on farms causes the present derelict 
appearance of our countryside. Many 
arable type fields are better without 
trees in the hedges. The land is then 
open to show its full beauty and its 
orderly planting. Since frost runs 
like water no trees or hedges must 
obstruct its flow; but with the correct 
plotting and planting of the higher 
ground there would be much less frost 
to flow down. 

Timber started on farmland will 
grow up much more quickly than 
average forestry stuff. Commercial 
timber can be marketed. Other 
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timber grown in shelter belts, riverside 
plantations, and hedgerows can be of 
kinds valuable on the farm for 
fencing, farm buildings, hurdles, 
butter boxes and so on. One farmer 
in a group can have the saws and 
tools to serve his neighbours. The 
various wood crafts connected with 
the farm save money going out and 
employ men in bad weather. 

It is seventy years or more since 
our farms were planted. Practically 
all good timber has been removed 
for cash in hard times. What remains 
is overmature, rubbish or weeds. 
The job has got to be done again, a 
capital job at the expense of the 
public who broke the country. Only 
the farmers, backed by public money, 
can rebuild our ordered countryside. 
Unless they are quickly wakened to 
their duty they will assuredly neglect 
it. Remember, floods start on farms. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY 


A welcome to the New Towns to be 
built under the direction of the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning was given by Sir Eric Macfadyen 
in his Chairman’s Address to the 
Stockholders of the First Garden 
City, Ltd., at the Great Northern 
Hotel, King’s Cross, on January 9, 
1947. 

The Minister's towns would have 
One great advantage over Letchworth, 
he said. Having access to capital on 
local authority terms would give them 
a far easier time financially. But the 
New Towns would have the difficulty 
of creating in months instead of years 
that community spirit which makes a 
town a happy place to live in and 
which had sustained their citizens in 
earlier hardships and discomfort. 

Sir Eric had said a year ago that 
Garden Cities had been proved prac- 
ticable by Letchworth and Welwya 
and the question to-day was how to 
get them built fast enough. Now he 
congratulated the Minister on the 
speed and conviction with which he 
was using the powers given to him by 
the country. 





THE WORK 
OF 
BARRY PARKER 


peers BaRRY PARKER, F.R.I.B.A., 
P.P.T.P.1., and member of the 
Council of the Town and Country 
Planning Associatic, Jied at his home 
at Letchworth on Fevruary 21 at the 
age of seventy-nine. He was born at 
Chesterfield on November 18, 1867. 


An article by him attracted the 
attention of Sir Ebenezer Howard and 
he invited Barry Parker to meet him. 
At once they found themselves in 
sympathy. As plans for Letchworth 
materialised, Barry Parker and the late 
Sir Raymond Unwin were appointed 
architects to the pioneer Garden City. 
Parker held the position of consulting 
architect to Letchworth for 40 years. 


~ 


until his retirement 3 years ago. 


With his brother-in-law, Unwin, he 
was responsible for the carrying out of 
Joseph Rowntree’s scheme for the 
Garden Village at New Earswick. 
York. 


His successes attracted the attention 
of the Manchester Corporation. and 
from 1929 until 1941 he was con- 
sulting architect for the Wythen- 
shawe scheme. He also assisted with 
housing and town planning schemes at 
Bolton, Swansea, Newark, Wakefield, 
Loughborough, St. Neots and Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. During the first 
World War, when building was atia 
standsti]] in this country. he carried 
out a re-planning scheme at Oporto in 
Portugal and also extensive work in 
Brazil, building for the municipality 
of Sao Paolu. 

He had been lecturer on Town 
Planning to Birmingham University 
and to the Architectural Association. 









In 1941 he received the Howard 
Memorial Medal of the Town and 
Country Planning Association for his 
services to the Garden City Movement. 


Barry Parker took an active part in 
the life of Letchworth and for 15 
years he was Chairman of the Letch- 
worth Bench of Magistrates. Many 
will be interested to know that Parker 
was one of those who subscribed to a 
fund to enable Keir Hardie to enter 
Parliament and they were close 
friends. Among other early friend- 
ships in the Labour Movement were 
those with Edward Carpenter, Bruce 
Glasier and T. A. Leonard, with 
whom he was associated in work for 
the Co-operative Holiday Association. 
He was one of the leaders of the early 
Town Planning Movement who was 
influenced by the Outlook Tower in 
Edinburgh, and was a great admirer 
of Patrick Geddes. 


His life work was in the tradition 
of Quaker pioneers and the service of 
his fellow-men, and his death removes 
a great figure from the Town Planning 
Movement. In 1906 he married 
Mabel, daughter of Mr. Robert 


Burton, of Norwich. There were two 
sons of the marriage 
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THE CLYDE VALLEY 


The members of the Local Authorities 
in the Clyde Valley who compose the 
Regional Planning Advisory Committee 
have made up their minds that an 
Executive Authority is essential for the 
planning of this region. They are ask- 
ing the Local Authorities to call on the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to in- 
quire into the possibility of this arrange- 
ment. If Mr. Westwood should appoint 
a Regional Authority, another important 
step will have been taken toward genuine 
Town and Country Planning as we 
know it. The interests of the Region, 
and especially of the country areas, 
obviously need protection against the 
centripetal action of so large a town as 
Glasgow. The Region, and indeed all 
Scotland, stands to gain by a reversal of 
the influx of population which has made 
Glasgow so notorious for overcrowding, 
although there are several large burghs 
along the Clyde where some thinning 
down of the population may well be 
essential. As expected, Glasgow resents 
the suggestion that its population should 
be reduced, and the City Engineer has 
devoted a 56-page brochure to criticising 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s plan for the 
Region. It seems that the Secretary of 
State may have to step in and persuade 
Glasgow to admit that regional and 
national interests cannot brook the de- 
nuding of the rest of Scotland te fill 
the hungry maw of one city. Without 
immigration, Glasgow must diminish in 
population. Scotland is losing and will 
lose many to England and to the 
Dominions: it is high time Glasgow 
made restitution to the rest of Scotland 
by sending population out instead of 
sucking it in. If such a policy were to 
spel] financial hardship for Glasgow rate- 
payers (and we say “if”), then the 
National Exchequer must come to their 
aid. But the fears, real or otherwise, of 
Mr. Bruce and his Corporation must not 
be allowed to outweigh the painfully 
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obvious truth that a quarter of a million 
of Glasgow’s population need to be re- 
housed and re- employed elsewhere in the 
Clyde Region or in other parts of Scot- 
land. A Regional Authority would 
greatly facilitate such redistribution in 
the Clyde Valley and, moreover, could 
handle problems of water-supply, trans- 
port, recreation and amenity, distribution 
of industry and other matters better than 
any existing authority or group of 
authorities. 


GLASGOW TRANSPORT 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that Glasgow's Transport Man- 
ager is finding the problem of the peak- 
hour transport rush beyond solution. 
One is caused to remember the repeated 
and futile attempts of London Transport 
(and its predecessors) to cope with this 
nightmare. The Corporation, who have 
recently accepted Mr. Bruce's plan for 
the city, would seem to be trying to 
follow the same endless spiral. It never 
seems to occur to them, or indeed to 
most people, that the real answer to 
transport problems is less travel. The 
genius of New Towns as pioneered by 
our Association lies partly in the pro- 
vision of work, homes, amenity and all 
save specialist facilities within walking 
distance of each other. There are no 
transport problems in Letchworth and 
Welwyn and will be none in East 
Kilbride. Mr. Fitzpayne has, in fact, far 
too big a job as Transport Manager of 
one town. He would be better employed 
managing the transport of a Region in 
which no town had a population exceed- 
ing 100,000 and most had around 30,000 
persons resident. Once again the case 
for restoring Glasgow to a “ constella- 
tion’ of burghs (which still have some 
independent existence), clearly separated 
and self-contained, seems unanswerable. 
Mr. Bruce’s electric railways and arterial 
roads would then perform their proper 
service of connecting up small towns 
which themselves were free of transport 
problems. 


CLYDE TUNNEL 


Glasgow Corporation are to seek 
powers to build the tunnel under the 
Clyde between Linthouse and Whiteinch; 
this is an essential link in the outer ring- 
road proposed in the City Engineer's 
plan for the city. These ring-roads have 
been approved by the Regional Planners, 
but the presence of bus traffic on them 
may make for less efficient use than 1s 
expected of a motorway. 
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CLYDE AND ROSYTH 

At a recent meeting with the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Hector 
McNeill put forward a strong case for 
making in the Clyde a graving dock 
capable of taking the largest ships, and 
Sir John Falconer advocated the reten- 
tion of Rosyth as a permanent port for 
the Fleet in Scotland. They were firmly 
supported by the Scottish T.U.C., and by 
Sir Steven Bilsland and Lord Elgin on 
behalf of the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry). Mr. Westwood and 
Mr. Hector McNeil, Minister of State. 
were present and assured the Admiralty 
that Scottish opinion was unanimous in 
these requests. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

A very welcome move by Metro- 
politan-Vickers Ltd. is the taking over 
of a Government factory in Motherwell. 
Meters and scientific apparatus will be 
made there, and 1,450 women and 550 
men are likely to be employed. 

In Dundee, this year should be one 
of “ industrial revolution.” Many new 
factories are to be opened and employ- 
ment provided for over 7, 

Of 124 new projects coming to Scot- 
land since 1939, 88 have come from 
London and the Midlands, 24 from the 
north of England and 12 from abroad. 
Another 362 undertakings of Scottish 
origin have been approved, giving em- 
ployment to about the same number of 
people as the 124 projects from south of 
the Border or elsewhere. 


SCOTLAND'S FIFTH UNIVERSITY 

The proposal to build another 
University in Scotland has caused several 
towns to produce a case for choosing 
them as the site. Inverness had a good 
Start, but now Dumfries, supported by 
other towns in the south-west, is calling 
for the new University to be established 
“in or near Dumfries.” It is doubtful 
whether there are sufficient students, for 
whom university training would be any 
real advantage, to justify this step any- 
where in Scotland, unless the curricula 


are broadened to give degrees or 
diplomas in more subjects, especially 
technical ones. But Dumfries has a 


very valuable situation between the ex- 
isting Universities both of Scotland and 
of England. Moreover, the Dumfries 
and Galloway Development Association 
is likely to do much to increase pros- 
perity and sane, balanced development 
in S.W. Scotland and to produce a region 


suited to and worthy of high academic life. 
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DANISH DOMESTIC DESIGN 


An important aspect of contemporary 
Danish life was admirably illustrated in 
the recent exhibition of Danish Domestic 
Design at the R.I.B.A. The exhibition 
was arranged by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, the Council of Industrial 
Design and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and assembled by the Society 
of Danish Handicraft and Industrial Art. 
A wide variety of domestic articles was 
shown, enhanced by a number of vital 
national statistics on population, housing, 
and related social subjects, presented in 
conjunction with several attractive draw- 
ings and photographs of Danish cities, 
towns, housing and flat layouts, the 
whole providing ample justification for 
the wider national approach to the sub- 
ject of design in Denmark, than exists 
in many other countries. 


Denmark, with a population of 4 
million, has always possessed a sensitive 
national consciousness for design. Her 
architects and industrial designers, be- 
sides being responsible for public build- 
ings. houses and flats (over 50 per cent. 
of Danes live in flats), design also tram- 
cars, machinery and a vast range of 
domestic articles. 


The high standard furniture was par- 
ticularly interesting. It included many 
examples of manufactured tables, chairs, 
cupboards, etc., which have a_ strong 
similarity to English traditional design. 
There were, too, a small number of ex- 
tremely well-produced hand-made pieces 
by the Old Copenhagen carpenters’ guild. 


BASIL PEAKE. 





DANISH TOWN 
PLANNING INSTITUTE 


The library of the Danish Town Plan- 
ning Institute in Copenhagen, of which 
Professor Steen Eiler Rasmussen is 
Chairman, is one of the biggest profes- 
sional libraries of town planning and of 
outstanding importance in Scandinavia. 
The war has caused big gaps in the 
library’s literature. If any of the readers 
of this periodical are in possession of 
TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, numbers 
36, 41 and 48, and are willing to give 
them to the library, TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING will be glad to send them on. 
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Personal Notes 


“° Information 





Sir Patrick Abercrombie in Cyprus 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie flew to 
Cyprus in February to prepare a survey 
with a view to its development. This is 
a Colonial Office assignment. 


F. J. Osborn’s Continental Lecture Tour 

F. J. Osborn made a lecture tour to 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden during 
February and March at the request of 
the Foreign Office. He was greatly 
impressed by the widespread interest 
aroused in these countries through 
developments in British Town and 
Country planning policy. 


Royal Medal for Architecture 

The King has awarded the 1947 Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture to Professor 
A. E. Richardson, R.A., F.S.A., F.R.IB.A., 
who is Professor of Architecture at 
University College, London. 


Chichester Town Plan 

Mr. Thomas Sharp, P.P.T.P.1., has been 
appointed Town Planning Consultant 
for Chichester, and is to prepare a report 
by March 31, 1947. 


St. Pancras Consultant 

Mr. Frederick Gibberd,  F.R.1.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.1., has been appointed Town 
Planning Consultant for St. Pancras for 
the preparation of a borough plan within 
the framework of the County of London 
Plan. 


Village Planning Competition 

Over 300 architects and town planners 
have entered for the village planning 
competition organised by the Central 
Landowners’ Association. Competitors 
have been asked to plan an imaginary 
extension to one of four villages selected 
by the C.L.A. These are Hemsley. 
Shipton-under-Wychwood, Condover, 
and Godstone. 


Ascot Gas Water Heaters 

The Head Office of this company is 
now at 43, Park Street. W.1. Grosvenor 
449]. 





Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 


New Year’s Honours List 

Sir Ernest Simon and Sir Walter 
Layton, who are both members of the 
Council of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association, were made Barons in 
the 1947 New Year's Honours List. 
Alderman Frederick Tidbury Beer, who 
is also a member of the Association, 
becomes a Knight Bachelor. Mr. 
Launcelot H. Keay. City Architect of 
Liverpool receives the K.B.E., and Mr. 
Arnold Morris, Senior Inspector of the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning, 
is awarded the 0.B.E. 


West Sussex County Planning Officer 
Mr. J. G. Jefferson, M.1.C.E., M.INST.M. 
and Cy.E., M.T.P.1., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor of West Bromwich, has been 
appointed County Planning Officer of 
West Sussex. Mr. Jefferson has been in 
West Bromwich since 1938; previously 
he held positions in Darlington, Grimsby, 
Willesden, Hull and Doncaster. 


Warwick Plan Ready 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s Plan for 
Warwick has been presented to the Town 
Council and is to be published in book 
form. The scheme proposes to limit the 
expansion of the town to only a further 
5.000 inhabitants. 
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Planning Problems and the Public 


Colonel W. Gurney writes :— 


When the “ Greater London Plan ~ 
and the “Plan for Plymouth” were 
published they received general public 
approval and one heard little of any 
opposition to the proposals made in 
them. However, with the submission 
of schemes foi sanction under the New 
Towns Act of 1946, and the Town 
and Country Pianning Act of 1944, the 
position has been very different; there 
has been considerable opposition 
shown at the public local inquiries not 
only at Stevenage and Plymouth but 
at almost all, if not all, the inquiries 
that have so far been held in connec- 
tion with schemes under these two 
acts. 

We have seen in the Press that the 
cases in the High Court regarding 
these two schemes have gone against 
the Ministry. A leading article in The 
Times of February 21, entitled “ Plan- 
ning and Public Opinion,” suggests 
that difficulties would not have arisen 
if the Ministry had been as careful in 
seeking the support of the public as 
they are in getting good technical 
advice. It is not only the Ministry 
which has failed to get public support 
locally for its schemes; wherever one 
goes and discusses planning one hears 
the same complaint, that the local 
planning authority does not take the 
public into its confidence. 

Under these circumstances the arti- 
cle which appeared in the last number 
of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING en- 
titled “Planning Problems and the 
Public,” appears to be most oppor- 
tune. Mr. Osborn says, if we are to 
get good towns under the new plan- 
ning we must have a far greater 
understanding of the problem by a 
much wider section of the public. 

It is the opinion of the people 
whose environment is going to be 
planned for them that we want, and 
this public opinion must be informed 
and must also be organised if it is to 
carry any weight. 

Has not the time now come when a 





branch of the Town and Country 
Planning Association should be 
formed at the headquarters of every 
future planning authority (in each 
county borough and at the capital of 
each administrative county)? 

The local societies would study and 
debate local planning problems and 
would invite lectures and papers for 
discussion from members of the plan- 
ning committee and would be recog- 
nised by them as representing con- 
sidered local opinion on_ planning 
matters. 

* * 
Mr. Raglan Squire writes: 

In an extract from a speech by Mr. 
F. J. Osborn on “ Planning Problems 
and the Public” to the Town and 
Country Planning Association, published 
in your Winter 46/47 number of the 
JOURNAL, Mr. Osborn states: “ The jerry- 
builder forfeited our confidence because 
he traded on the large areas of ignorance 
in the customer’s mind...” He then 
goes on to explain that having escaped 
from the jerry-builder, the public is in 
danger of running up against a possibly 
more efficient and public spirited house 
builder, but an even less human one, 
namely, bureaucracy. He further says: 
“To replace the customer-supplier con- 
tact . . . we have to find some other 
way of bringing the process of new town 
building under the constant, and as 
nearly as possible, direct influence of the 
people who are going to live and carry 
on business in these towns.” 

I believe that the Housing Society 
movement already embodies the principle 
of the machinery for which Mr. Osborn 
is looking. 

The constitution of a Housing Society 
with its Management Committee and its 
elected representatives of tenant-occu- 
piers, provides precisely that direct link 
between occupier and building team 
which is so lacking in the present Local 
Authority administrative machine. 

I believe there is an enormous future 
for the Housing Society movement in 
this country. I believe it to be not only 
an extremely efficient and direct method 
of coping with the housing problem, but 
also a typically good and English com- 
promise between private enterprise, in the 
right sense, and despotic bureaucratism. 
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The Castles on the Ground 


By J. M. Richards and illustrated by 
John Piper. Architectural Press. 
8s. 6d. 


Waere most of us have looked 
askance at “ The Suburbs” with dis- 
comfort and derision, if not indeed 
with hatred, ridicule and contempt. 
J. M. Richards has approached the 
matter with that charity that suffereth 
long and is kind. Too kind? As to 
their visible physical expression, too 
kind surely, despite John Piper’s per- 
suasive illustrations and his own in- 
genious special pleading on behalf of 
sharrawagi. True, the author con- 
fesses that his review may be nostal- 
gically over-rosy seeing that he wrote 
of Suburbia whilst he was an exile in 
the desert wastes of Syria. What | 
myself write here and now is no doubt 
coloured by the fact that I am at this 
moment in Dublin, where the old 
Urbanity of the Centre dissolves away 
with such tragic suddenness into inane 
peripheral vacuity. But forgetting any 
pre-conceptions about architecture or 
town planning, and agreeing that it is 
the actual fauna—the human product 
of this fantastic environment—that 
finally matters, we must concede that 
Mr. Richards is very well worth read- 
ing. 

Do you remember how G. K. 
Chesterton opens The Man Who Was 
Thursday? “The suburb of Saffron 
Park lay on the sunset side of London, 
as red and ragged as a cloud of sun- 
set. It was built of a bright brick 
throughout; its skyline was fantastic, 
and even its ground plan was wild... 
The stranger who looked for the first 
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time at the quaint red houses could 
only think how very oddly shaped the 
people must be who could fit into 
them.” And this is one of the whim- 
sical speculations that Mr. Richards 
pursues, praising the suburbs for their 
product, as well as for themselves, 
with the greatest plausibility. 

Living in England, living, that is, 
surrounded or even engulfed by sub- 
urbs as we do, the book has an im- 
mediate attraction. “How splendid,” 
we say, “if only this Dr. Pangloss 
could persuade us that everything is 
for the best. Deceive, deceive us!”’ 
we cry. But I am not quite sure that 
his agreeable plea is altogether decep- 
tive. What is it? 

Let us take his analysis first. Just 
as the Town Planner may instance 
Bath, so he claims to be allowed to 
take the suburb at its best. Fair 
enough. He says that in a suburb the 
architecture symbolises fantasy and 
individual initiative. 

Like the water-colour, the suburban 
landscape is sometimes naive, some- 
times charming and sometimes pro- 
duces something very near a master- 
piece. He says of suburban garden- 
ing (and how right he is) that as a re- 
action to the fear of a brutal outside 
world it is much better than the re- 
actions of some other sections of 
society. Better, say, than the buying 
of a faster and flashier car, which in 
its turn is a less harmful way of escape 
than gambling on horses, dogs, or the 
spin of the wheel. For there is a 
desperation about the fast drivers or 
the gambler’s reaction, which is totally 
uncreative. The author's ideal suburb 
is one in which the gardens, fruit trees 
and hedges are all well grown, mature 
and bird haunted. He is quite right 
about the effects of the lapse of time 
in pointing out how raw the eighteenth 
century avenue and quincunx that we 
now admire must once have looked. 

But there are one or two points 
against the suburbs which he shirks. 
He does see that the thwarted sub- 
urbanite can (and sometimes has) 
become a Fascist. He has not con- 
sidered the attics and basements in 
which the suburbanites — say — of 
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North Oxford, lodge (or lodged) their 
domestic staff. And on the visual side 
he has not faced up to the terrible 
fact that the suburbanite is fully 
capable of peopling his garden with 
coloured gnomes. He should brace 
himself and look those gnomes square 
in the eye. 

He is modern enough to see that a 
phenomenon such as Suburbia needs 
analysis from the economic as well as 
from the architectural and planning 
standpoint, and while he talks a cer- 
tain amount of nonsense when he 
ventures on to this ground, he makes 
one good point; that is that the 
economic class -which has produced 
Suburbia is mainly the class concerned 
with distribution and communications. 
It is essentially the home of the middle 
man—the commercial traveller and 
the typist—and vitally necessary 
people they are in a complex society. 

But there are some questions be- 
sides those about gnomes to which the 
sociologist will still need an answer. 
“The suburb is,” he says, “among 
other things a retreat from reality,” 
and he points out (and he is right) 
that in the world as it is we all need 
retreats from reality. Agreed, too, that 
a domestic retreat is perhaps the most 
innocent that we can find. But what 
is it that makes the suburbanite so 
snobbish, so fierce and so illiterate? 
The fear that they show is real 
enough, but it seems to be an odd 
and specialised kind of fear. 

If, however, his analysis is not com- 
plete (and one could not fairly expect 
it to be so) his plan for action is cer- 
tainly admirable. “Do not,” he says 
to the highbrows, “ try to impose your 
arid good taste on what is after all a 
native culture—a vernacular. Try in- 
stead to see what the suburbanite is 
trying to do with his artificial land- 
scape and try to help him to do it 
better. But when you plan don’t for- 
get to leave margin and opportunity 
for the creative, though sometimes 
wrong-headed initiative that you will 
find here.” 

The book will have been worth 
writing and will have fulfilled its pur- 
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pose if it persuades us Town Planners 
of this universal truth. When you are 
dealing with a human problem, it is 
invariably right to approach it with 
sympathy rather than with disapproval. 

After reading Mr. Richards’ book, 
we may still shudder a little as we go 
through Saffron Park, but we shall 
have gained in sympathy, we shall 
have seen that what these fellow- 
citizens were up to was after all 
human and natural and not unlovable, 
and if we do that we shall be in a 
better state of mind for our task, 
which is, primarily, that of avoiding 
frustration and of making a world in 
which the creative rather than the 
destructive abilities of man can 
flourish. 

CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


The Second City 


By C. A. Oakley. Blackie & Son, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. 


Cancer OF THE EMPIRE ”*— 
“This magnificent stone-built city.” 
Pros and cons like these are strewn 
over the dust-jacket of Mr. Oakley's 
valuable book. Glasgow may still be 
the second largest city of the Empire 
but, for those who march with Mum- 
ford, it can hardly be the second bést. 
Indeed, some would call it only the 
second worst. 

Mr. Oakley devotes himself to the 
story of Glasgow from 1700 onwards, 
but reminds us of its humble begin- 
nings as an ecclesiastical centre. The 
present Cathedral was founded in 
1136 and a University in 1451. Even 
by 1600, only 5,000 people were 
gathered just north of the Stockwell 
shallows; there were ten larger towns 
in Scotland alone. By 1660, Glasgow 
was the second city of Scotland; by 
1811, the second largest in our Empire. 
A population of 28,000 in 1765, 
reached half a million in 1865, and 
passed the million mark by 1921. It 
has been stressed by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie that the growth of 
Glasgow between 180] and 1931 was 
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four times as rapid as that of London, 
that is, relating the populations of the 
two cities to those of their respective 
countries. 

Glasgow began to grow by reason 
of industrial development and sea- 
trade in the 17th century, but the 
Clyde was only opened to sea-going 
ships up to Glasgow in 1770. by 
which time the tobacco and sugar 
trades were of immense importance. 
At this time Daniel Defoe and 
Tobias Smollett speak of Glasgow 
as the most beautiful little town 
n Britain. 200 years have seen 
the population multiplied forty times, 
but the amenities have hardly kept 


pace. Lewis Mumford tells us that, 
in 1911, New York needed more 


acres “for parks on the lower East 
Side that was occupied by the entire 
population.” In 1946, 700,000 persons 
are crowded into three square miles of 
central Glasgow: at 7 acres per 
thousand persons, the area required 
for playing-fields alone for these 
people would be seven-and-a-half 
square miles! To rehouse them at 50 
persons per acre would require 
another 22 square miles. A dozen 
new towns! And yet there are 29 
objectors to the proposed new town 
at East Kilbride. 

The age of dinosaurs is long past. 
but “metropolitan megalomania”’ per- 
sists. There is a limit to the size 
which an organism may attain and 
still maintain a healthy life: bigger and 
better dinosaurs must have seemed 
inevitable at one time, but food de- 
mands could not be met, body-heat 
could not be dissipated, and smaller. 
more agile, more adaptable rivals re- 
placed the monsters. To-day. big 
cities have lost their food-supply:; they 
have sucked the countryside almost dry. 
They have long been distressed by the 
problem of “ getting out” to the real 
country and further growth would 
only exacerbate the disease. The 
“New Towns Act” has sounded their 
death-knell: smaller, more agile, more 
adaptable rivals will be born and show 
the public just what towns should be. 

The task of reconstruction in Scot- 
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land is immense. A transference of 
population from the Clyde Valley will 
be essential and redistribution of the 
remainder must follow. Glasgow must 
be transformed. Unfortunately we 
have not, as has Manchester, “ city 
fathers * with the vision and courage 
to plan for a reduced population. The 
obvious lack of initiative which is 
holding up industrial progress is to be 
expected from such living conditions 
as Glasgow and its neighbours have 
provided for two-fifths. of Scotland's 
population. Scotland will only realise 
its full flower of achievement when 
cities like Glasgow have been re- 
modelled as “ constellations * of small 
towns planned as we know they 
should be. 

But, if Glasgow means anything to 
you, don’t miss Mr. Oakley’s fascina- 
ting book. 


A. H. M. Kirsy. 


Tomorrow in East Sussex 


By Sussex Rural Community Council. 
Estates Gazette, Ltd. 22s. 6d. 


Tuis extremely able book was writ- 
ten by a Committee. The members of 
the Committee are all experts in some 
particular field of local government, 
art or science, with knowledge of 
many voluntary organisations which 
abound in Sussex. 

The object of the Committee is to 
provide a body of information which 
will stimulate. interest throughout the 
county in planning. by classifying its 
every aspect, so as to ensure the plan- 
ning authorities carry out a sound, 
progressive: development of town: and 
country. 

In all these objects the book has 
certainly been successful. 

The Committee emphasises the 
dangers of the towns and the holiday 
coastal area absorbing more undevel- 
oped land around their perimeters. In 
many cases the limitations of the 
growth of these towns is to their own 
lasting benefit. Areas must be pre- 


served, not only for their own sake, 
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“That’s alright : 
we'll have Calor Gas 
delivered” 


‘ 1,000 ‘Calor’ Gas Service and Supply Depots are ready to 
do it—to deliver Gas to you by road, wherever you live or want to live 
or have to live. You simply attach the cylinder in a jiffy to modern 
‘Calor ’ Gas appliances and there you are with the conveniences and 


comforts of the townsman with his main gas— 





perhaps even better, just at present because you 
don’t have to worry about interrupted supply. 
Write for free leaflet C.G.185. 

© Calor’ Gas itself is plentiful, but the demand for ‘ Calor’ Gas 


| Cookers and gas appliances is still greater than present output 
| can meet. But YOUR turn can come soon. 
} 


‘CALOR' GAS 


BELGROVE HOUSE, KING’S CROSS, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Summer School in Health Education 


The Central Council for Health Educa- 
tion is arranging for two residential 
Summer Schools in Health Education to 
be held in 1947. The first school will be 
held at Keble College, Oxford, from 
25th July to 8th August, inclusive, and at 
an inclusive fee of £16 16s. Od. per 
student. The second school will be held 
at Bede College, Durham, from 20th 
August to 3rd September, inclusive, and 
at an inclusive fee of £14, 14s. Od. per 
student. The objects of each Course are 
to present both the general content of 
Health Education and the methods and 
practice of Health Education in the field 
to a wide variety of students, including 
doctors, educational and medical admini- 
strators, teachers, youth leaders, public 
health nurses, industrial nurses, industrial 
welfare workers, training organisers, 
sanitary inspectors and students. 

An early application is desirable, and 
those wishing to book accommodation 
or to be supplied with further details 
about the Schools should apply to :— 
The Medical Adviser and Secretary, 
The Central Council for Health Education, 
Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 

London, W.C.1I. 











but also for the sake of a neighbour- 
ing town or village. 

In spite of the great importance of 
the coastal land as a holiday resort in 
such a county as East Sussex, the 
Committee—quite rightly—state as one 
of the fundamental beliefs that all 
planning will be of no avail unless the 
basic necessity for a prosperous agri- 
culture is realised. 

The volume of information regarding 
all facets of local government in the 
county should be studied by every- 
one, and not only by those who have 
some direct interest in one of the 
many phases of local government. In 
this respect the cost of the book may 
react on the great value of its informa- 
tive qualities. Although a copy may 
find a home in every branch library 
of the county, its initial cost may pre- 
vent the much wider distribution that 
it deserves, and the County Council 
would render a public service if it 
could see its way to publish a cheaper 
edition. S. H. BAKER. 
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Current Waterworks Practice 


By W. H. Maxwell, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
Batsford. 18s. 


Tue proper conservation and utilisa- 
tion of water sources and the pro- 
vision of adequate water supplies to 
both urban and rural areas are re- 
ceiving considerable attention at the 
present time, and recent legislation 
paves the way to their realisation. Mr. 
Maxwell’s Current Waterworks Prac- 
tice therefore makes a most oppor- 
tune appearance. 

This is primarily a practical work 
for the Waterworks Engineer and as 
such it deals with various aspects of 
waterworks practice, including recent 
developments. A chapter is devoted 
to national water policy, and as ap- 
pendices appear the Rural Water 
Supplies and Sewerage Act, 1944, and 
the Minister of Health’s circular des- 
cribing the Water Act, 1945—the 
latter Act not having appeared up to 
the time of the book going to press. 

It is unfortunate that the chapters 
of this book are not arranged so as to 
provide a more logical sequence. 
They contain much valuable informa- 
tion, and the work would gain con- 
siderably from a rearrangement of its 
contents. 

Architects, builders, and others 
concerned with building work, must 
frequently experience a sense of frus- 
tration when confronted with the 
formidable array of enactments and 
regulations which may appear to be 
designed to impede rather than to 
permit building development. Those® 
whose work is in the London Metro- 
politan area should be indebted there- 
fore to Mr. Chanter, a District Sur- 
veyor of the London County Council 
of long experience, for producing in a 
single compact volume such an excel- 
lent digest of the building legislation 
in force in that area. 

S. Lee VINCENT. 
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E. IDEAL for Background Heating 
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ce. An open fire fitted with a specially 


| designed boiler — the IDEAL NEOFIRE 


a As well as providing a cheerful open fire in the living-room, the Ideal 
| 


aa Nepfire provides Background Heating for the smaller type of house by 
the circulating hot water to Firerads or Radiators in other rooms. It also 
nd supplies hot water for all domestic purposes by the indirect method. Whilst 
be designed to burn coke or anthracite, the Ideal Neofire will operate efficiently 
to on coal. It fits the normal fire surround and has a permanently fittea gas 
‘ose® ignition burner. 
tro- 
eTe- 
yur- 
ncil 
in a , 
cel- As dependable as the “Ideal Boiler” 
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For the time being Ideal Neofires are earmarked for essential housing 
schemes. To those planning homes we will be pleased to supply full particulars 
of Ideal Neofires and other Ideal Background Heating appliances. 











Arecent model of a ** Kitchen Unit '’. Scale | in. to Ift. 


Our Scale Models of Buildings, Interiors and 
Town Planning schemes, are minutely accurate 
representations of the ‘‘ real thing’’. Your 
enquiries on any Model matters are solicited. 


WRITE FOR “* Models to Scale +? gamaea and Exhibition’ 
Price 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD. 
NORTHAMPTON 


LONDON: 112 High Holborn, W.C.1 
MANCHESTER : 28 Corporation Street 





Lakeland—A National Park 


Mr. G.N.C. Swift, Clerk of the Cumber- 
land County Council, writes :— 


I have to refer to page 165 of Volume 
XIV, No. 56. The statement that the 
Lapworth Report has never been circu- 
lated is quite incorrect. Copies were 
supplied many months ago both to the 
National Trust and to the Friends of the 
Lake District; also to the Press. 


It is also incorrect to imply that this 
réport leaves few dales and lakes un- 
threatened by future water works. The 
Lapworth Report was a factual report 
stating where water could be found. 
From these many potential supplies a 
few sources will be selected by the 
Cumberland Authorities. In fact, a 
scheme which the Cumberland County 
Council have now put forward to the 
majority of the local authorities and 
which we hope may be adopted, has the 
support and approval both of the Friends 
of the Lake District and of the National 
Trust. 
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International 
Town Planning 
Exhibition 

“Thirteen Nations Plan for Better: 
Living” is the title of an unusual 
Exhibition to be held in London from) 
May 6th to May 24th, under the joint) 
auspices of the Town and Country) 
Planning Association, the Institution® 
of Civil Engineers, the Town Planning ® 
Institute, and the Institution of} 
Municipal Engineers. ‘ 

The Exhibition comprises a unique? 
collection of maps, plans, photo.) 
graphs and models originally collected) 
by the International Federation for® 
Housing and Town Planning, for} si 
showing at their Hastings Congres 
last autumn. 

The countries represented are? 4 
Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France? 
Great Britain, Greece, Holland, Ne 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Sweden : 
Switzerland and the United States of 
America. 

The Ministry of Town and Coun 
Planning will be responsible for 
comprehensive exhibit covering 4 
cent developments in the British Islesy 

The Minister of Town and Count 
Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, has agre 
to open the Exhibition, and Mr. G. 
Pepler, who is at present engaged in’ 
creating a master plan for the North-7 
Eastern Region, will give an address | 
on the scope of the Exhibitio 
the planning aims of the hibition aaa 
countries. Special days during the) 
showing will be allocated to London] 
and provincial local authorities, pro- 
fessional and technical bodies, schools, | 
etc., and it is anticipated that other ) 
Ministers of State, such as 
Minister of Health, will welcome) 
these specialised audiences, while talks | 
on planning will be contributed by 
such well-known planners as Professor) 
Holford, Mr. Thomas Sharp, etc. 

By kind permission of the Institue” 
tion of Civil Engineers, the Exhibitia 4; 
is to be held in the Great Hall of their) 
headquarters in Great George aie 
London, S.W.1. 








